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THE DEFENDER OF TRUSTS. 
J. G. B. “ This is only a little private matter, officer, with which you have nothing to do.” 
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“« Harprr’s Youne Peorishas no rival in its variety, amusement-giving 
quality, and unexceptionable moral tone. We know of no ae peg! that 
can bouat of superior attractions or claims ou the altention of young 
readers." —Independent, New York. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN Inuusrrarep Wrekty FoR Boys AND GIRLs. 


The current number, published Tuesday, August 28th, opens with 
a fascinating fairy tale in three chapters, entitled si Vou uN iphin 8 
Defeat.” It is beautifully illustrated by five of Mrs. Rosina 
Emer Suxrwoon's charming drawings. 

Chapter ITT. of Kirk Munror’s capital serial, * Chrystal, Jack, 
ad Co.,” develops a situation of unusual interest. 

In his “ Heroes and Martirs of Invention” series GEORGE MakE- 
PEACK TOWLE presents a picture of James NASMYTH, the inventor of 
the steam-haimmer. ; 

art V. of * Unele Peter's Trust” introduces entirely NEM SCONES 
and characters. dae 

A dainty poem entitled “ A Day at Coney Island.” illustrated hy 
Miss Watson, will appeal directly to the hearts of all children who 
have visited that famons resort. ; 

The number is brinful of entertainunent, destruction, and fun. 


HMaxperer’s YOUNG Preor.r, $2 00 rer Year. 


A specimen copy of Uanrxn’s YounG Pworex will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
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A KEY-NOTE OUT OF TUNE, 
PYVHE course of the campaign shows some extraor- 
I. dinary and significant incidents. The Chicago 
platform declared that all needed reduction of the 
national revenue should be effected by repealing 
the taxes on tobacco, upon spirits used in the arts 
and for mechanical purposes, and by revising tlie 
tariff so as to levy higher duties to exclude articles 
produced here, and repealing duties upon foreign ar- 
ticles which are not produced here. If that should 
not suffice for reduction, it would repeal all internal 
taxes rather than surrender any part of the protective 
system. That isto say, necessaries and raw materials 
should be taxed and whiskey freed rather than that 
any protective duties should be reduced. This prop- 
osition to free whiskey and to tax necessaries and 
raw materials rather than to touch any protective 
duty, however exorbitant and however oppressive, 
was so stariling and extraordinary that the Repub- 
lican Senators decided that the party policy must be 
changed, and a different scheme presented to the 
country as the Republican plan of campaign. The 
platform further said: 

“We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital, or- 
ganized in trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition 
of trade among our citizens ; and we recommend to Congress and 
the State Legislatures, in their respective jurisdictions, such legis- 
lation as will prevent the execution of all schemes to oppress the 
people by undue charges on their supplies, or by unjust rates for 
the transportation of their products to market. We approve the 
legislation by Congress to prevent alike unjust burdens and un- 
fair discriminations between the States.” 

The Republican and Democratic press and the Dem- 
ocratic President had strongly condemned this sys- 
tem. The New York Tribune had described trusts 
as ‘‘combinations that raise the price of the necessa- 
ries of life,” and as ‘‘combinations....destined to 
defeat the very object of the protective system.” In 
the Senate Mr. SHERMAN, speaking of a bill ‘* to pre- 
vent the evils which unquestionably grow out of 
these combinations and trusts,” alluded to the sugar 
trust as ‘‘one of the most dangerous and wrongful 
trusts ever organized in this country,” and added, 
‘* The trust can certainly be reached by the operation 
of our revenue laws.” 

This is the view of the Republican party as de- 
clared by its authorized delegates. It is the view very 
strongly urged by the Democratic President in his 
message. It is the view of intelligent public opinion. 
But Mr. BLAINE returns from Europe to an impatient 
and idolizing party to give it the key-note of the cam- 
paign, and upon this subject he delivers himself in 
these words: 

“When President CrevEtanp delivered his message he had 
something to say to the American people about the danger of 
trusts. I think there have since been no Democratic papers in 
the country, whether they understood the meaning of the word or 
not, that have not been constantly warning the people as to the 
horrible danger of trusts. Well, I shall not discuss trusts this 
afternoon. I shall not venture to say that thev are altogether ad- 
vantageous or disadvantageous. They are largely private affairs, 
with which neither President CLEVELAND nor auy private citizen 
has any particular right to interfere.” 

This is in direct and contemptuous opposition to 
one of the most important and vehement declarations 
of the party platform, and to the views of the party 
press and orators. But all that the chief BLAINE or- 
gan can offer in explanation is to say, feebly: 

“Mr. Bratne has not defended trusts, and has no intention of 
antagonizing the Republican platform on this question. — He in- 
troduced the subject simply to refute the stock Democratic argu- 
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ment that protection breeds trusts. This he did very neatly by 
proving that England under free-trade is plastered over with 
trusts. That is all there is of it.” 

Not quite. Mr. BLAINE sneers at the idea of regard- 
ing trusts as dangerous. He will not venture to say 
that he thinks them disadvantageous. And whether 
they are or not, they are private affairs, and no busi- 
ness of the President or of anybody else. This is the 
chief point of his remarks, and this has nothing what- 
ever to do with free-trade or protection. Whether 
they are or are not bred by protection, whether they 
are good or bad—and he will not say that they are 
bad—they are private affairs, and what are you go- 
ing to do about it? But not only does Mr. BLAINE 
oppose his party in thus practically defending trusts, 
but he opposes the truth in saying that ‘‘ England 
under her free-trade system is literally plastered over 
with trusts.” The New York Times immediately in- 
structed its English correspondent to ascertain the. 
facts, and he reports that there are no trusts in Eng- 
land in our sense of the word. There are trade as- 
sociations, but they cannot exact exorbitant prices, 
because foreign products are not excluded. This par- 
ticular key-note is apparently out of tune. 

Upon this point of trusts, as upon the other of tar- 
iff reduction, the President's views are simple, direct, 
and sensible, and all who support him are agreed. 
In speaking of the competition of domestic pro- 
ducers as tending to reduce prices, he says: 

** But it is notorious that this competition is too often strangled 
by combinations quite prevalent at this time, and frequently call- 
ed trusts, which have for their object the regulation of the supply 
and price of commodities made and sold by members of the com- 
bination. The people can hardly hope for any consideration in 
the operation of these selfish schemes. ...The necessity of com- 
bination to maintain the price of any commodity to the tariff point 
furnishes proof that some one is willing to accept lower prices 
for such commodity, and that such prices are remunerative; and 
lower prices produced by competition prove the same thing. Thus 
where either of these conditions exists a case would seem to be 
presented for an easy reduction of taxation.” 

If trusts are private affairs, their agents have no 
business, as the Chicago Tribune says, to be haunting 
the lobby at Washington to secure legislation, and 
Congress has no right to bolster them by a high tariff. 
If we may suppose an administration of which Mr. 
BLAINE should be a member, or which should be in 
any way under his influence, it would be impossible 
to suppose it to be unfriendiy to trusts. And if 
trusts may be supposed to have a candidate in this 
campaign, his name is certainly not Mr. CLEVELAND. 


SOUND VIEWS. 

“Grave public questions confront us. There is a large, peril- 
ous, and increasing surplus in the revenue. It must be removed, 
not by needless and extravagant expenditures, not by abolishing 
the proper taxing of whiskey and tobacco, not by a stupid hori- 
zoutal reduction for politics only; but by plain business methods, 
by freeing entirely those great necessaries of life that enter into 
the daily consumption of every household, and by wise and dis- 
criminating reductions, which will not only relieve the tax-payer, 
but will also encourage labor, and aid and strengthen industry, and 
extend our commerce.” 

These are not the words of the President, nor of 
any one of ‘‘that element which sought to destroy 
this nation.” They are the words of Mr. HENRY 
CaBoT LODGE, chairman of the Republican Commit- 
tee of Massachusetts in 1884, and they were spoken 
in calling the State Convention to order. 


“There are only two ways to reduce the surplus revenue: one 
by raising the tariff to a prohibitory height, which nobody advo- 
cates ; the other, the free list. The free list is the honest reform- 
er’s hope.” 

These, again, are not the words of President CLEVE- 
LAND, but of ex-Governor LonG, of Massachusetts, a 
Republican leader in that State. 

* Any tax or import duty which increases the price of these raw 
materials is a burden upon these skilled artisans and mechanics, 
or else a burden upon the consumers of their products.” 

It is ‘not Mr. MILLs, of Texas, who says this, but 
Mr. ALLISON, of Iowa, in 1870, advocating a general 
reduction. of twenty per cent., which he declared 
would not be ‘‘a full equivalent for the. removal of 
all internal taxes on manufactures.” 

“We want all those articles that enter as raw materials into 
the manufactures of the country free of duty, so that the country 
can stand on an equality in the markets of the world with the 
other nations of the world.” 

No, this is not Speaker CARLISLE, but Senator HEN- 
RY WILSON, and the same views were so universally 
accepted by the Republican party up to its Conven- 
tion of 1884 that the Chicago Tribune, which sup- 
ports the Republican nominations, *‘spits upon the 
platform” of this year as abandoning in its tariff 
plank the Republican doctrine. That platform de- 
clares that the party, rather than yield a single pro- 
tective tax, would abandon what Mr. LODGE ap- 
proved—the proper taxing of whiskey and tobacco. 
It would engage in what he calls needless and ex- 
travagant expenditures. It would refuse to free the 
great necessaries of life that enter into the daily con- 
sumption of every household. It would refuse wise 
and discriminating reductions which would not only 
relieve the tax-payer, but encourage labor, aid and 
strengthen industry, and extend our commerce; ‘and 
Mr. LopGr, despite his words in 1884, would now 
help to do it. 


But if lus words and those of the other Republi- 
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can leaders were true when they were spoken, they 
are true now. They declare principles of taxation 
and economy, and those principles have not changed. 
Unless Mr. LODGE and Governor LONG and Mr. At- 
LISON and President GARFIELD and Vice-President 
WILson and other Republican leaders were free- 
traders, Mr. CLEVELAND is not a free-trader. Unless 
Mr. LopGE and his friends demanded free-trade in 
1884, the friends of Mr. CLEVELAND do not demand 
free-trade in 1888. Unless the Republican leaders 
were willing in 1884 to ruin American industry for 
the benefit of British free-trade, the President and 
his supporters are not willing to effect that ruin in 
1888. It is plain that if the President’s message and 
the MILLs bill are the beginning of free-trade, the 
stanchest Republicans began it before them. It is 
Republicans who expose the folly of their own cry 
of free-trade against the Democrats in the present 
campaign. In speaking of the ratification meeting 
in Boston some time ago, the Springfield Republican 
put the situation tersely when it said: 

“It was little more than thirty years ago that Henry Wizson, 
Cuarcrs Sumner, and the other Representatives of Massachusetts 
in Congress spoke and voted in favor of reducing an average 
twenty-five per cent. tariff to one of eighteen and twenty per cent. 
Their political descendants last night at Boston denounced the 
proposed reduction of a forty-seven per cent. tariff to one of forty- 
two per cent. as meaning free-trade.” 

‘*The people of this country, sir,” said an impas- 
sioned orator, ‘‘are not a fool.” 





THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 


THE situation in New York is a difficult one for 
the Democratic party. The popular vote of the two 
great parties is very evenly divided in the State, and 
without its electoral vote the Democrats cannot elect 
the President. But with the aid of the independent 
vote, if they are wise, they will probably carry the 
State. That, indeed, would not elect him without the 
vote either of Indiana or that of Connecticut and New 
Jersey together. But the vote of those three States 
combined would be insufficient if that of New York 
should be lost. The difficulty of the situation arises 
from the proposed nomination of Governor HILL 
for a second term. The Governor’s course has not 
commended him to the respect and confidence of the 
State. His ‘‘ peanut politics” and his general lack of 
the qualities which befit the great office that he now 
holds justify the strong opposition which was offered 


. to his election in 1885. The important measures in- 


troduced in the Legislature during his term he has 
generally opposed. The high license and ballot re- 
form bills he has vetoed. He is the candidate favor- 
ed by the liquor interest, and by various demagogic 
tricks he has sought to win the ‘‘labor vote.”” He 
engaged in the scandalous Aqueduct Commission 
‘deal,’ and the revelations of the Fassett commit 
tee leave him in a position shamefully unworthy of 
a Governor of New York. His hold upon a certain 
faction of his party consists in his constant assevera- 
tion that he is a Democrat, by which is apparently 
meant an unscrupulous and intriguing politician. 

The Governor’s importance in the present situation 
is due to the fact that he is the representative of 
the Democratic opposition in the State to President 
CLEVELAND. ‘‘I am a Democrat” signifies that the 
President is not a Democrat, and the discontent which 
for many reasons, usually of a mercenary kind, al- 
ways exists in the party of administration rallies 
about Governor HILL. The State Convention of his 
party is about to meet, and the Governor and his 
friends desire his nomination. The only reason that 
the proposition is treated seriously is the well-found- 
ed apprehension that if he should not be nominated 
his friends would revenge themselves by ‘‘ knifing” 
Mr. CLEVELAND at the polls. The suggestion that if 
he should lose the nomination he is really so unim- 
portant a person that nobody would care to avenge 
him is not sound. The party feeling against Mr. 
CLEVELAND requires only such an excuse for mischief 
as the Governor's defeat in the Convention would 
supply. Yet if he should be nominated, he could not 
command the whole vote of his party, and he would 
certainly not get the independent vote. Moreover, 
the adoption of the Governor as a candidate by the 
Democratic party would go so far to justify the con- 
viction that HILL rather than CLEVELAND is the real 
representative of the party that the support of CLEVE- 
LAND would be seriously weakened. If the Republi- 
can party is to be judged by its enthusiastic adoption 
of Mr. BLAINE as its representative, the Democratic 
party in New York adopting Governor HILL, in the 
full face of all the facts, would be judged by its de- 
liberate choice. 

His nomination, therefore, cannot be held to be 
‘good politics,” unless disgust in his own party, and 
the alienation of independent voters, and the weak- 
ening of Mr. CLEVELAND’s support, are good poli- 
tics. To this the reply is. made that there will be 
also a party breach if he should be rejected as the 
candidate, nor even if he should be nominated is 
there any confidence in the good faith of his faction 
toward the President. This is the dilemma for pro- 
gressive Democrats. It is a difficult one, because in 
State politics the Governor has apparently represent- 
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ed his party. As we pointed out during the session 
of last winter, the measures which the intelligence of 
the State approved were generally opposed by the 
Democratic members of the Legislature. They 
strengthened the Governor’s position, and if he is 
now a marplot, they may thank themselves. 





THE ORDEAL OF HAND-SHAKING, 


GENERAL Harrison has earned his vacation. How 
many delegations he has received since his nomina- 
tion, how many hands he has shaken, and how many 
speeches he has made, we do not know. Butscarcely 
a day has passed that a party of idle and curious stran- 
gers has not called upon him and compelled him to 
undergo the ordeal of land-shaking and speech-mak- 
ing, and he has acquitted himself with great good- 
humor. Major Jack DownIne tells us that when 


. General Jackson was exhausted with shaking the 


hands of the faithful, and lay panting upon the sofa, 
he, the Major, thrust his arm under the General's 


-and continued to shake for him. That General Har- 


RISON has been reduced to this extremity does not 
appear. But if strangers have not the courtesy to 
refrain from invading his house, he ought certainly 
to be defended by his friends, or to defend himself. 
Because a man is nominated for the Presidency he 
does not forfeit the rights of a private citizen. He 
has still his own business to care for until he is sum- 


moned to relinquish it for the public business, and: 


as all those who call upon a candidate are presumably 
interested both in his health and his election, they 
ought to spare him all unnecessary fatigue, and es- 
pecially not to wish him to make speeches or to write 
letters. 

These two performances are considered to be very 
hazardous for a candidate. Mr.CLay is popularly 
thought to have defeated himself in 1844 by his letter 
stating that he would be “‘ glad to see” the annexa- 
tion of Texas at some future time, and Mr. Van Bvu- 
REN’s guarded letter upon the same subject prevented 
his nomination in the same year. The present chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee is said to 
have advised a candidate for the Governorship of 
Pennsylvania not to talk. When Mr. BUCHANAN was 
nominated for the Presidency he declined to make 
speeches, saying that he stood upon the platform. 
The trouble with a candidate’s speeches is the ex- 
hausting effort to say nothing. The danger is that 
he may happen to say something. To shake hands 
every day with several hundred people whom he does 
not know or care for, and to speak several hundred 
words without saying anything, is a wholly unneces- 
sary torture for a Presidential candidate, not to men- 
tion the risk to his health, his election, and his repu- 
tation. 

In this campaign the opposing candidate to Gen- 
eral HARRISON, the President, is not subjected to this 
senseless annoyance. He is left, as General HarrI- 
SON should be left, to the quiet discharge of his duties. 
If there should be such an inroad of deputations and 
delegations of curious idlers upon the President as 
upon his competitor, he would be compelled in the in- 
terests of the public todeny himself. General Har- 
RISON as a hospitable gentleman would, of course, 
find it very difficult to refuse to see a delegation of 
his political friends, although they might come sim- 
ply to stare; but all intelligent and reasonable per- 
sons should protect him by refusing to go. When 
his grandfather was on his way to Washington to be 
inaugurated it was said that there was danger of his 
not surviving the tremetidous hand-shaking to which 


_ he was exposed, and when he reached Washington 


he succumbed to the more resolute pressure of the 
office-seekers. If General HARRISON, in the event of 
his election, proposes to withstand the same pressure, 
it would be well for him to begin now to accustom 
himself to resistance. General WASHINGTON at his 
official levees declined to shake hands, and apparent- 
ly his successors must return to his practice if they 
mean to do anything else. 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE, 

A QUESTION of general interest has been discussed 
for some time with great intelligence and force by 
Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON, member of Parliament for 
Canterbury. Mr. HEATON: lived for some years in 
Australia, where he has large interests, and he points 
out the vital importance of cheap postal and tele- 
graphic communication as a basis of empire. Ina 
paper read a few montlis since before the Royal Colo- 
nial Institute he controverts BURKE’s theory that the 
ocean is an insuperable obstacle to the permanent 
unity of the British Empire, holding that railroads, 
telegraphs, and cheap postage will soon have practi- 
cally put a girdle round the earth entirely through 
British territory. The figures with which Mr. HkEa- 
TON deals are imposing. The Queen reigns over 
40,000,000 at home—and 270,000,000 in the colonies 
nearly a third of the total population of the globe. 
The imperial revenue is in our money a thousand 
millions of dollars, of which the British Isles con- 
tribute only four hundred and fifty millions. English 
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manufacturers sell every year to the colonies mer- 
chandise valued at seven hundred and sixty-five mill- 
ions of dollars, and goods of five hundred and ninety 
millions of dollars in value are imported. More than 
six millions are remitted every year to the old country 
by emigrants. More than'a hundred thousand sea- 


men man some five hundred ships of war, and as. 


many steam-clippers, available as cruisers and trans- 
ports in war, are supported by the colonial trade. 

The volume of the postal business between Great 
Britain and the Australian colonies consisted in 1885 
of 3,500,000 letters, 900,000 books, and 5,570,000 news- 
papers. But this is under a harshly repressive postal 
tariff. The letter postage to Australia is sixpence for 
half an ounce in weight, or very nearly nine thousand 
dollars perton. But the freight of ordinary goods is 
only forty shillings per ton, or less than five pounds for 
apenny. There are thirty-two letters to the pound,and 
the postage upon them at one penny would be two-and- 
eightpence. Deduct one shilling per pound for car- 
riage, and there remains one-and-eightpence for col- 
lection, delivery, and other incidental expenses. ‘The 
consequence of the high postage is the infrequency of 
letters. Constant correspondence languishes, the tie 
between the colony and the mother-country is weak- 
ened, and the intimate union of the empire declines. 
Mr. HEATON shows the confusion and inconsistency 
of much of the present postal arrangement, and argues 
strongly that financially and administratively the 
cheapening of postage is practicable even with enor- 
mous subsidies to the shipping companies. But these 
subsidies, he thinks, must sooner or later be abol- 
ished, while the general desire of the colonies and of 
the mother-country for a reduction of postage is very 
great, and in the common interest of the empire should 
be gratified. 

Mr. HEATON’s general argument proceeds upon the 
ground of Row.Lanp HILL’s great reform, that the 
decrease of postage increases in larger proportion the 
volume of correspondence, and that such increase for 
every reason is desirable. He shows that while a 
loss of one hundred thousand dollars in postal receipts 
is feared, more than five times that amount is wasted, 


by the officers who fear the loss, in unnecessary sub-' 


sidies. Mr. HEATON has mastered the subject, and he 
urges his plea with a copiousness of knowledge anda 
force and enthusiasm which are the earnest of success. 
His hope is for universal penny ocean postage, and 
in a speech in Parliament he quotes an American let- 
ter which asserts that a penny post between America 
and England would pay well, as it is not more ex- 
pensive to send a letter from London to New York 
than from London to Scotland. 





HELPING HIMSELF. 


THE remark attributed to some of the Democratic sup- 
porters of Mr. CLEVELAND, that he does not help himself, is 
interpreted in this part of the country to mean that he does 
not-turn out the Postmaster of New York, a most satisfac- 
tory, efficient, and experienced public officer, and appoiut 
a Democratic politician in his place. This remark might 
have proceeded from the Democratic Senator VANCE, of 
North Carolina, who is reported to have said, “When I fight 
a man and lick him, his scalp is mine,” which is the barbaric 
version of Senator MARCy’s great principle of statesman- 
ship, “To the victor belong the spoils of his enemy.” 

It is one of the encouraging signs of the progress of 


sound views of the public service that the remark of Sena-. 


tor VANCE produces only a smile of contempt from intelli- 
gent men, and that the removal of a conspicuously compe- 
tent officer like Mr. PEARSON, merely to satisfy those who 
hold with Senator VANCE, would be regarded by the country 
as a serious offence, and might easily defeat the re-election 
of the President. 

We do not intend to suggest that such an act has ever 
been considered by the President, although undoubtedly it 
has been seriously urged by some of the managers of his 
party. If, as ex-Governor CHAMBERLAIN says, his failures 
aud shortcomings are due plainly to the adverse influences 
of his party, yet also nothing is more creditable in his ad- 
ministration than the steady resistance which he has offer- 
ed to such propositions as the removal of the New York 
Postmaster. This constant withstanding of evil counsels 
is unseen and untrumpeted, but it is a test of the quality 
which commends the President to public confidence. 








LONDON FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


WALTER BeEsant’s Fifty Years Ago, which is just publish- 
ed by the HARPERS in a handsome volume, is a very enter- 
taining book. It isa picture of London life in all its aspects 
in 1837, the year of the accession of Queen Vicrortia, and 
its abundant and various illustrations of persons and places 
add much to its interest. The illustrations are by Cruik- 
SHANK and other artists, and include many of the sketches 
in Frasers Magazine by * Alfred Croquis” of the conspicuous 
literary and political figures of the time. 

Mr. BESANT’s quick eye and ready pen reproduce the form 
and pressure of the period very vividly, and in turning his 
pages the reader perceives how much of the England which 
is familiar to him in tradition and literature has passed 
away. He quotes from a book which is entirely unknown 
to the reader of to-day, GRANT’s Random Recollections of the 


House of Commons, and his Great Metropolis—vooks of a kind, 


which acquire a singular interest and value from the lapse 
of time. They are clever descriptions of contemporary life, 
and are invaluable to the historian as photographs. 

Mr. BESANT’s book is an illustration of the desirability of 
making carefully such a contemporary record. A picture 
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of the New York of to-day, containing the details and de- 
scriptions of things so familiar that nobody thinks to pre- 
serve them, would be of very great interest half a century 
and a century hence. This is shown by the avidity with 
which clever private memoirs and letters are read. And the 
secret of MACAULAY’s charm as a historian lies largely in 
the skill with which he treats the details that memoirs and 
letters and books like GRANT’s preserve. His famous chap- 
ter upon manners and customs is made up of such material 
gathered from amyriad forgotten contemporary descriptions. 





THE SARATOGA MONUMENT. 


THE annual meeting of the trustees of the Saratoga 
Monument was held on the 14th of August at the United 
States Hotel in Saratoga, and the president, the Hon. 
JOHN H. STARIN, submitted a report stating in detail the 
manner in which the Congressional appropriation of 
$40,000 had been expended. ‘The apex of the monument 
was shattered by lightning in June of this year, but the 
injury has been repaired. The work is‘now substantially 
completed, and the monument will be formally dedicated 
next year, probably on the anniversary of BURGOYNE’S 
surrender. 

The secretary, Mr. W. L. STONE, whose labors have been 
indefatigable, stated in his report that the Congressional 
appropriation for the dedication would be probably graut- 
ed, and he read a letter from Mr. JoHN J. DALGLEISH, of 
Edinburgh, whose grandfather was in the battle, describing 
a recent visit to Nymwegen, the Dutch port from which 
Pauscu embarked with the Hesse-Hanau artillery. He 
Was a conspicuous figure in the battle, and was included 
in the surrender. The State of New York owes much to 
the interest and ‘activity, in this memorial enterprise, of 
Mr. STARIN, who has discharged a difficult duty with untir- 
ing fidelity and ability. It is largely due to him that the 
most interesting and important Revolutionary field in the 
State, upon which the war finally turned in favor of the 
Colonies, is now properly distinguished by an adequate 
monument, 

Horatio SEYMOUR, the first president of the association, 
was also deeply interested in the work, as in every move- 
ment which tended to promote a just sense of local pride 


. in his native State; and among the trustees who have 


died during the year the Secretary spoke fittingly of Mr. 
JosEPH H. DREXEL and Mr. ALGERNON S. SULLIVAN. The 
ceremony of dedication next year will be doubtless of 
great interest, as the event commemorated is of the high- 
est national significance. 





PERSONAL, 


A memorial of St. Paul—an orphan asylum—is to be establish- 
ed in his native town of Tarsus. Americans are its projectors, 
and the Rev. Dr. Howarp Crospy is at the head of the philan- 
thropie scheme. 

—St. Louis’s richest citizen is Samurn C. Davis, who has grown 
from a poor Yankee lad to be a millionnaire twenty times over. 

—It is said that the remains of SrepHxn A. DouGias remain as 
life-like to-day as when they were interred in their air-tight casket 
twenty-seven. years ago. 

—Senator InGa.is, while presiding over the Senate, makes use 
of the old-fashioned time glass to measure the five-minute speecli- 
es of the national orators, a Senator beginning his speech with 
the glass full of sand, and he has to stop when the bulb is empty. 

—Metvitte Dennon, of. Dakota, with red hair and scattered 
features, is declared by his friends to be the Lémeliesé man in the 
land. But Mr. DknNon manages to have a pretty fair time; he 
has $5,000,000 in cash, and ranches with 100,000 cattle of his 
own, 

—Madame Morkav, who died a week or two ago in Paris, made 


~ over $100,000 by fortune-telling. 


—Lucy Stoner, whose advocacy of “ woman’s rights” used to 
make the public press and the lecture platform lively, has just 
celebrated her seventieth birthday, and is enjoying her hale old 
age. . 

—Though the Empress of Russia has a houseful of seam- 
stresses, she makes nearly all the clothes for her youngest chil- 
dren herself. 

—Joun Barns, of St. Paul, who has been playing base-ball for 
a living, has just come into a fortune and a castle over in Ireland, 
where a rich uncle dying has shown this appreciation of our na- 
tional game. 

—Sir Caartes Russeit, who just now is England’s foremost 
counsel at the bar, charges three guineas a minute for the time 
he spends in court ; and he never seems to be in much of a hurry 
either. 

—Samurt Henperson, one of the celebrated pilots in Southern 
waters, died the other day a. Mobile, and was buried in a coffin that 
he made for himself fifteen years ago, having kept it ever since in 
his bedroom. Yet he was a cheery old tar, noted for his jolly 
stories, one of the last men to be suspected of a weakness for 
coffins. 

—M. Pastecr’s fame as the curer of hydrophobia has brought 
him so much work that he rarely gets an hour for personal pleasure 
or rest. He is credited, too, with a rapid rise in wealth. 

—Joun McCunx is the biggest oil producer in America. When 
he was twenty years old lie landed at Castle Garden from Ireland 
with less than five dollars in his pocket. He has $10,000,000 
now, all made out of opportunities he saw and grasped in Penn-_ 
sylvania’s petroleum fields. 

—President CLEVKLAND brings so much business method to bear 
upon the routine of his office that it is said that every letter he 
receives is answered within twenty-four hours after its arrival. 

—Germany’s new Emperor has the visiting fever well developed. 
Now he promises to go to London in all his glory before the end 
of the year. 

—Freperick WILLIAM JaNssEN, well known in athletic circles, 
has lately compiled a volume relating to amateur athletics in 
America. It is interesting to note the hold that such sports have 
in this country, and even to the initiated the records that have 
been made in the past few years in running and jumping are very 
surprising. 

—Countess von Waldersee, wife of the recently appointed Chief 
of the General Staff of the German army, Count von Waldersee, 
claims the present Empress of Germany as a grand niece by mar- 
riage; for the first husband of the Couutess, I ince FreDERICK von 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, Prince von Noér, 
was brother to the grandfather of the Empress Aucusta Victoria. 
In marrying a second time Countess von Waldersee followed the 
example of her first husband, who was a widower. His first wife, 
Henrietta, Countess von Daneskiold-Samsée, died in 1858. 
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COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.* 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Avrtuor oF “ Sur,” “Krxg Soromon'’s Mings,” “ALLAN 
QUATERMALN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TIGRESS IN HER DEN. 


Present_y a hansom-cab came rattling down 
the street and pulled up at the door. 

“ Now for it,” said Mr. Quest to himself, as he 
metaphorically shook himself together. 

Next minute he heard a voice, which he knew 
only too well—a loud, high voice—say from the 
cab, “ Well, open the door, stupid, can’t you ?” 

“ Certainly, my lady fair,” replied another voice 
—a coarse, somewhat husky male voice—* adored 
Edithia, in one moment.” 

“Come, stow that rot and let me out,” replied 
the adored Edithia, sharply; and in another mo- 
ment a large man in evening clothes, a horribly 
vulgar, carnal-looking man, with red cheeks and 
a hanging underlip, emerged into the lamp-light 
and turned to hand the lady out. As he did so, 
the woman Ellen advanced from the doorway, and 
going to the cab door, whispered something to its 
occupant. 

“Hullo, Johnnie,” said that lady, as she de- 
scended from the cab, so loudly that Mr. Quest 
on the balcony could hear every word, “ you must 
be off; Mr. D’Aubigné has turned up, and per- 
haps he won't think three good company, so vou 
had just best take this cab back again, my son, 
and that will save me the trouble of paying it. 
Come, cut.” 

“ D’Aubigné,” growled the flashy man, with ati 
oath; “what do I care about D’Aubigné?  Ad- 
vance, D’Aubigné, and all’s well! You needn't 
be jealous of me; ma married man. I am—” 

“ Now stop that noise and be off. He's a lawyer, 
and he might not freeze on to you; don’t you 
understand ?” 

“ Well, I'm a lawyer too, and a pretty sharp one 
—arcades ambo,” said Johnnie, with a coarse 
laugh; “and I tell vou what it is, Edith, it ain’t 
good enough to cart a fellow down into this howl- 
ing wilderness and then send him away without 
even a drink; lend us another fiver at any rate. 
It ain’t good enough, I say.” 

“ Good enough or not you'll have to go, and you 
don’t get any fivers out of me to-night. Now pack 
sharp, or I'll know the reason why,” and she 
pointed toward the cab in a fashion that seemed 
to cow her companion, for without another word 
he turned and got into it. 

“ Where to, sir ?”’ said the cabman. 

“Oh, to hell or the Haymarket, it’s all one!” he 
growled, flinging himself back into the corner. In 
another moment the cab had turned, and he was 
gone, muttering curses as he went. 

The woman, who was none other than Mrs, 

DAubigné, alias Edith Jones, alias the Tiger, 
turned and entered the house, accompanied by 
her servant Ellen, and presently Mr. Quest heard 
the rustle of her satin dress upon the stairs. He 
stepped back into the darkness of the baleony and 
waited. She opened the door, entered, and closed 
it behind her, and then, a little dazzled by the 
light, stood for some seconds looking about for her 
visitor. She was a thin, tall woman, who might 
have been any age between forty and fifty, with 
the wrecks of a very fine, agile-looking figure, 
Her face, which was plentifully bedaubed with 
paint and powder, was sharp, fierce, and hand- 
some, and crowned with a mane of false vellow 
hair. Her eves were cold and blue, her lips thin 
and rather drawn, so as to show a double line of 
large and gleaming teeth. She was dressed in a 
rich and hideous tight-fitting gown of yellow sat- 
in, barred with black, and on her arms were long 
bright yellow gloves. She moved lightly and si- 
Jently, and looked round her with a long, search- 
ing gaze like that of a cat, and her general appear- 
ance conveyed an idea of hunger and wicked fe- 
rocity.. Such was the outward appearance of the 
Tiger, and of a truth it justified her name. “Why, 
where the dickens has he got to 9” she said, aloud. 
‘“‘T wonder if he has given me the slip ?” 

“ Here I am, Edith,” said Mr. Quest, quietly, as 
he stepped from the balcony into the room. 

“Oh, there you are, are you?” she said, “hid- 
ing away in the dark—just like your nasty mean 
ways! Well, my long-lost one, so you have come 
home at last, and brought the tin with you. Well, 
give us a kiss,” and she advanced on him with 
her long arms outspread. 

Mr. Quest shivered visibly, and stretching out 
his hand, stopped her from coming near him. 

“No, thank you,” he said; “ I don’t like paint.” 

The taunt stopped her, and for a moment an 
evil light shone in her cold eves. 

“No wonder I have to paint,” she said, ‘ when 
I am so worn out with poverty and hard work— 
not like the lovely Mrs. Q., who has nothing te do 
all day except spend the money that I ought to 
have. I'll tell you what it is, my fine fellow: vou 
had better be careful, I'll have that pretty 
cuckoo out of her soft nest, and pluck her bor- 
rowed feathers off ber, like the monkey did to the 
parrot.” 

“Perhaps you had better stop that talk, and 
come to business. lam in no mood for this sort 
of thing, Edith,” and he turned round, shut the 
window, and drew the blind. 

“Oh, all right; I'm agreeable, I’msure. Stopa 
bit, though—I must have a brandy and soda first. 
I am as dry as a lime-kiln, and so would you be 
if you had to sing comic songs at a music hall for 
a living. There, that’s better,” and she put down 
the empty glass and threw herself on to a sofa. 
“Now, then, tune up as much as you like. How 
much tin have you brought ?” 

Mr. Quest sat down by the table, and theh, as 
though suddenly struck by a thought, rose again, 
and going to the door, opened it, and looked out 

* Begun in Harrer’s Wrexiy No. 1646. 
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into the passage. There was nobody there, so he 
shut the door again, locked it, and then, ‘under 
cover of drawing the curtain which hung over it, 
slipped the key into his pocket. 

“What are you at there?” said the woman, 
suspiciously. . 

“] was just looking to see that Ellen was not 
at the key-hole, that’s all. It would not be the first 
time that I have caught her there.” 

“Just like your nasty low ways again,” she 

said. ‘“ You've got some game on. Pll be bound 
that vou have got some game on.’ 

Mr. Quest seated himself again, and without 
taking any notice of this last remark, began the 
conversation.” 

“T have brought you two hundred and fifty 
pounds,” he said. 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds!” she said, 
jumping up with a savage laugh. “No, my boy, 
vou don’t get off for that, if I know it. Why, I 
owe all that at this moment.” 

“You had better sit down and be quiet,” he 
said, “or you will not get two hundred and fifty 
pence. In your own interest I recommend you to 
sit down.” 

There was something about the man’s voice and 
manner that scared the female savage before him, 
fierce as she was, and she sat down. 

“Listen,” he went on. ‘ You are continually 
complaining of poverty; I come to your house— 
your house, mind you, not your rooms—and I find 
the débris of «a card party lying about. I see- 
champagne bottles freshly opened there in the 
corner. I see a dressing-gown on the sofa that 
must have cost twenty or thirty pounds. I hear 
some brute associate of yours out in the street 
asking vou to lend him another ‘fiver.’ You com- 
plain of poverty, and you have had over four hun- 
dred pounds from me this vear alone,and [know 
that vou earn twelve pounds a week at the music 
hall, and not five, as vou say. No, do not trouble 
to lie to me, for I have made inquiries.” 

“Spying again,” said the woman, with a sneer, 

“Yes, spying, if von like; but there itis. And 
now to the point: I am not going on supplying 
you with money at this rate. I cannot do it, and 
I will not do it. Tam going to give vou two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds now, and as much every 
year, and not one farthing more.” 

Once more she sat up. “ You must be mad,” 
she said, ina tone that sounded more like a snarl 
than a human voice. “ Are vou such a fool as to 
believe that I will be put off with two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year—I, your legal wife? Tl 
have you in the dock first, in the dock for bigamy.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I do believe it, for a rea- 
son that I shall give vou presently. But first I 
want to go through our joint history, very briefly, 
just to justify myself, if vou like. Five-and-twen- 
ty years ago, or was it six-and-twenty, I was a boy 
of ‘eighteen and you were a woman of twenty, a 
house-maid in ny mother’s house, and you made 
love to me. Then my mother was called away 
to nurse my brother, who died at school at Ports- 
mouth, and I fell sick with searlet-fever, and vou 
nursed me through it—it would have been kinder 
if you had poisoned me—and in my weak state you 
got a great hold over my mind, and I became at- 
tached to you, for you were handsome in those 
days. Then you dared me to marry vou, and part- 
ly out of bravado, partly from affection, I took out 
a license, to do which I made a false declaration 
that I was over age, and gave a false name of the 
parishes in which we resided. Next day, half 

tipsy and not knowing what I did, I went through 
the form of marriage with you, and a few days 
afterward my mother returned, observed that we 
were unduly intimate, and dismissed you. You 
went without a word as to our marriage, which 
we both looked on as a farce, and for years I lost 
sight of you. Fifteen vears afterward, when [had 
almost forgotten this adventure of my youth, I be- 
came acquainted with a young lady with whom I 
fell in love, and whose fortune, though not large, 
was enough to help me considerably in my profes- 
sion as a country lawyer, in which I was doing 
well. [thought that vou were dead, or that, if you 
lived, the fact.of my having made the false dee- 
laration of age and locality would be enough to 


invalidate the marriage, as would certainly have + 


been the case if I had also made a false declara- 
tion of names; and my impulses and interests 
prompting me to take the risk, I married that 
lady. Then it was that you hunted me down, 
and then for the first time I did what I ought to 
have done before, and took the best legal opinions 
as to the validity of the former marriage, which, 
to my horror, I found was undoubtedly a binding 
one. You also took opinions, and came to the 
same conclusion,. Since then the history has 
been a simple one. Out of my wife’s fortune of 
ten thousand pounds I paid you no less than 
seven thousand as hush-money, on your under- 
taking to leave this country for America, and 
never return here again. I should have done 
better to face it out, ‘but I feared to lose my po- 
sition and practice. You left, and wrote to me 
that you too had married in Chicago, but in eigh- 
teen months you returned, having squandered 
every farthing of the money, when I found that 
the story of your marriage was an impudent lie. 

“Yes,” she put in with a laugh, ‘and a rare 
time I had with that seven thousand, too.” 

“You returned and demanded more black-mail, 
and I had no choice but to give, and give, and 
give. In eleven years you had something over 
twenty-three thousand pounds from me, and you 
continually demand more. I believe that you will 
admit that that is a truthful statement of the 
case,” and he paused. 

“ Oh ves,” she said, “Tam not going to dispute 
that; but what then? [am your wife, and you 
have committed bigamy ; ; and if you don’t go on 
paying me I'll have you in jail, and that’s all about 
it, old boy. You can’t get out of it any way, vou 
nasty, mean brute,” she went on, raising her voice 
and drawing up her thin lips so as to show the 
white teeth beneath. ‘So you thought that von 
were going to play it down low on me in that 
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fashion, did you? Well, you've just made a little 
mistake for once in your life, and I'l] tell you what 
it is, you shall smart for it. I'll teach you what it 
is to leave your lawful wife to starve while you 
go and live with another woman in luxury. You 
can’t help yourself; Ican ruin youifI like. Sup- 
posing I go to a magistrate and ask for a warrant ? 
What can you do to keep me quiet ?” 

Suddenly the virago stopped as though she were 
shot, and her fierce countenance froze into an ap- 
pearance of terror, as well it might. Mr. Quest, 
who had been sitting listening to her with his 
hand over his eyes, had risen, and his face was as 
the face of a fiend, alight with an intense and quiet 
fury which seemed to be burning inwardly, On 
the mantel-piece lay a sharp-pointed Goorka knife, 
which one of Mrs. D’Aubigné’s admirers, who had 
travelled, had presented to her. It was an awful- 
looking weapon, and keen-edged as a razor, This 
he had taken up and held in his right hand, and 
with it he was advancing toward her, lying on the 
sofa. 

“Tf vou make a sound I will kill you at once,” 
he said, speaking in a low and husky voice. 

She had been paralyzed with terror, for, like 
most bullies, male and femaie, she was a great 
coward; but the sound of his voice roused her, and 
the first note of a harsh screech had already is- 
sued from her lips, when he sprang upon her, and 
placing the sharp point of the knife against her 
throat, pricked her with it.‘ Be quiet,” he said. 
‘or you are a dead woman.” 

She stopped sereaming, and lay there, her’ face 
twitching, and her eyes bright with terror. 

“Now, listen,’ he said, in the same husky 
voice. ‘ You incarnate fiend, you asked me just 
now how I could keep you quiet. I will tell you: 
I can keep vou quiet by running this knife up to 
the hilt in your throat,” and once more he pricked 
her with its point. “It would be murder,” he went 
on; “but I do not care for that. You and others 
between you have not made my life so pleasant 
for me that I am especially anxious to preserve it. 
Now listen. I will give you the two hundred and 
fifty pounds that I have brought, and you shall 
have two hundred and fifty a year. But if 
you ever again attempt to extort more, or if you 
molest me, either by spreading stories against my 
character or by means of legal prosecution, or in 
any other way, I swear by the Almighty that I 
will murder you. I may have to kill myself af- 
terward—I don’t care if I do, provided I kill vou 
first. Do you understand me? you tiger, as you 
vall yourself. If TL have to hunt you down as they 

do tigers, I will come up with you at last, and kill 
you. You have driven me to it, and, by Heaven! 
Iwill! Come, speak up, and tell me that you un- 
derstand, or IT may change my mind and do it 
now,” and once more he touched her with the 
knife. i 

She rolled off the sofa on to the floor, and lay 
there, writhing in abject terror, looking in the 
shadow of the table, where her long lithe form was 
twisting about in its robe of vellow barred with 
black, more like one of the great cats from which 
she took her name than a human being. “Spare 
me,” she gasped—“ spare me ; I don’t want to die. 
I swear that I will never meddle with you again.” 

“JT don’t want your oaths, woman,” answered 
the stern form bending over her with the knife. 
“A liar you have been from vour youth up and a 
liar you will be to the end. Do you understand 
what I have said ?” 

“Yes, ves, T understand. Ah! 
knife; IT can’t bear it! It makes me sick.” 

“Very well, then; get up.” 

She tried to rise, but her knees would not sup- 
port her, so she sat upon the floor, 

“ Now,” said Mr. Quest, replacing the: knife 
upon the mantel-piece, ** here is your money,” and 
he flung a bag of notes and gold into her lap, at 
which she clutched eagerly and almost automat- 
ically, ‘The two hundred and fifty pounds will 
be paid on the Ist of January in each year, and 
not one farthing more will you get from me. Re- 
member what | tell you: try tomolest me by word 
or act, and you are a dead woman; I forbid you 
even to write tome. Now go to the devil in your 
own way,” and without another word he took up 
his hat and umbrella, walked to the door, unlocked 
it, and went, leaving the Tiger huddled together 
upon the floor. 

For half an hour or more the woman remained 
thus, the bag of money in her hand. Then she 
struggled to her feet, her face livid and her body 
shaking. 

“Ugh,” she said, “I’m as weak as a cat. I 
thought he meant to do it that time, and he will 
too, for sixpence. He’s got me there. Iam afraid 
to die. Ican’t bear to die. Itis better to lose the 
money than to die. Besides, if I blow on him he'll 
be put in chokey, and I sha’n’t be able to get any- 
thing out of him, and when he comes out he'll do 
for me.” And then, losing her temper, she shook 
her fist in the air, and broke out into a flood. of 
language such as would neither be pretty to hear 
nor good to repeat. : 

Mr. Quest was a man of judgment. At last he 
had realized that in one way, and one only, can a 
wild beast be tamed, and that is by terror. 


put away that 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
“WHAT SOME HAVE FOUND SO SWEET.” 


Time went on. Mr. Quest had been back at 
Boisingham for ten days or more, and was in bet- 
ter spirits than Belle (we can no longer call her 
his wife) had seen him in for years. Indeed, he 
felt as though ten years had been lifted off his 
back. He had taken a great and terrible decision, 
and had acted upon it, and it had been successful, 
‘for he knew that his evil genius was so thorough- 
ly terrified that for a long while at least he would 
be free from her persecutions. But with Belle 
his relations remained as strained as ever. 

Now that the reader is in the secret of Mr. 
Quest’s life, it will perhaps help him to under- 
stand the apparent strangeness of his conduct 
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with reference to his wife and Edward: Cossey. 
It is quite true that Belle did not know the full 
extent of her husband’s guilt. She did not know 
that he was not her husband, but she did know 
that nearly all of her little fortune had been paid 
over to another woman, and that woman a com- 
mon, vulgar woman, as one of Edith’s letters, 
which had fallen into her hands by chance, very 
clearly showed her. Therefore had he attempt- 
ed to expose her proceedings, or even to control 
her actions, she had in her hand an effective 
weapon of defence wherewith she could and 
would have given blow for blow. This state of 
affairs of necessity forced each party to preserve 
an armed neutrality toward the other, whilst they 
waited for a suitable opportunity to assert them- 
selves. Not that their objects were quite the same. 
Belle merely wished to be free of her husband, 
whom she had always disliked, and whom she now 
positively hated, with that curious hatred which 
women occasionally conceive toward those to 
whom they are legally bound, when they have been 
bad enough or unfortunate enough to fall in love 
with somebody else. He, on the contrary, had 
that desire for revenge upon her which even the 
gentler stamp of man is apt to conceive toward 
one who, herself the object of his strong affection, 
daily and hourly repels and repays it with scorn 
and infidelity. He did love her truly; she was 
the one living thing in all his bitter lonely life to 
whom his heart had gone out. True, he put 
pressure on her to marry him, or, what comes to 
the same thing, allowed and encouraged her 
drunken old father to do so, But he had loved 


_ her and still loved her, and yet she mocked at 


him, and in the face of that fact about the money 
—hler money, which he had paid away to the other 
woman—a fact which it was impossible for him 
to explain except by the admission of guilt which 
would be his ruin, what was he to urge to convince 
her of this, even had she been open to convic-, 
tion? But it was bitter to him, bitter beyond all 
conception, to have this, the one joy of his life, 
snatched from him. He threw himself with ar- 
dor into the pursuit after wealth and dignity of 
position, partly because he had a legitimate desire 
for these things, and partly to assuage the con- 
stant irritation of his mind, but to no purpose. 
These two spectres of his existence, his tiger wife 
and the fair woman who was his wife in name, 
constantly marched side by side before him, blot- 
ting out the beauty from every scene and souring 
the sweetness of every joy. But if in his pain 
he thirsted. for revenge upon Belle, who wouid 
have none of him, how much more did he desire 
to be avenged upon Edward Cossey, who, as it 
were, had in sheer wantonness robbed him of 
the one good thing he had! It made him mad to 
think that this man, to whom he knew himself to 
be in every way superior, should have had the 
power thus to injure him, and he longed to pay 
him back measure for measure, and through //s 
heart’s affections to strike him as mortai a blow 
as he had himself received. 

Mr. Quest was no doubt a bad man. His whole 
life was a fraud; he was selfish and unserupulous 
in his schemes and relentless in their execution ; 
but whatever may have been the measure of his 
iniquities, he was not doomed to wait for another 
world to have them meted out to him again. His 
life, indeed, was full of miseries, the more keenly 
felt because of the high pitch and capacity of 
his nature, and perhaps the sharpest of them all 
was the sickening knowledge that had it not been 
for that one fatal error of his bovhood, that one 
false step down the steep of Avernus, he might 
have been a good and even a great man. 

Just now, however, his load was a little light- 
ened, and he was able to devote himself to his 
money-making, and to the weaving of the web 
that was to destroy his rival, Edward Cossey, 
with a mind a little less preoccupied with other 
cares, 

Meanwhile things at the castle were going very 
pleasantly for everybody. The Squire was as 
happy in attending to the various details con- 
nected with the transfer of the mortgages as 
though he had been lending thirty thousand 
pounds instead of borrowing it. The great George 
was happy in the unaccustomed flow of borrowed 
cash, that enabled him to treat Janter with a lofty 
scorn not unmingled with pitv, which was as balm 
to his harassed soul, and also to transact an enor- 
mous amount of business in his own peculiar way 
with men up trees and otherwise, for had he not 
to stock the Moat Farm, and was not Michaelmas 
at hand? 

Ida, too, was happy, happier than she had been 
since her brother’s death, for reasons that have 
already been hinted at. Besides, Mr. Edward 
Cossey was out of the way, and that to Ida 
was a very great thing, for his presence to her 
was what a policeman is to a_ticket-of-leave 
man—a most unpleasant and suggestive sight. 
She fully realized the meaning and extent of the 
bargain into which she had entered to save her 
father and her house, and there Jay upon her the 
deep shadow of evil that was to come. Every 
time she saw her father bustling about with his 
business letters and his parchments, every time 
the universal George’ arrived with an air of 
melancholy satisfaction and’a long list of the 
farming stock and implements he had bought at 
some neighboring Michaelmas sale, the shadow 
deepened, and she heard the clanking of her 
chains. Therefore she was the more thankful for 
her respite. 

Harold Quaritch was happy too, though in a 
somewhat restless and peculiar way. Mrs. Jobson 
(the old lady who attended to his wants at Mole- 
hill, with the help of a gardener and a simple 
village maid, her niece, who smashed all the 
crockery and nearly drove the Colonel mad by 
banging the doors, shifting his papers, and even 
dusting his trays of Roman coins) actually con- 
fided to some friends in the village that she 
thought the poor dear gentleman was going mad. 
When questioned on what she based this belief, 
she replied that he would walk up and down the 
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oak-panelled dining-room by the hour together, 
that then, when he got tired of that exercise, 
whereby, said Mrs. Jobson, he had already worn a 
groove in the new Turkey carpet, he would take 
out a “ rokey” (foggy) looking bit of a picture, and 
set it upon a chair, and stare at it through his 
fingers, shaking his head and muttering all the 
while. Then—further and conclusive proof of a 
yielding intellect—he would get a half-sheet of 
paper with some writing on it, and put it on the 
mantel-piece and stare at that. Next he would 
turn it upside down and stare at it so, then side- 
ways, then all ways, then he would hold it before 
a looking-glass and stare at the looking-glass, and 
soon. When asked how she knew all this, she 
confessed that Jane had seen it through the key- 
hole, not once, but often. 

Of course, as the practised and discerning read- 
er will clearly understand, this meant only that 
when walking and wearing out the carpet the 
Colonel was thinking of Ida; when contemplating 
the painting that she had given him, he was ad- 
miring her work, and trying to reconcile his ad- 
miration with his own conscience and his some- 
what peculiar views of art; and that when glaring 
at the paper, he was vainly endeavoring to make 
head or tail of the message written to his son on 
the night before his execution by Sir James De 


. la Molle in the reign of Charles I., and confident- 


ly believed by Ida to contain a key to the where- 
abouts of the treasure he was supposed to have 
secreted. 

Of course the tale of this worthy soul, Mrs. 
Jobson, did not lose in the telling; and when it 
reached Ida’s ears, which it did at last, through the 
medium of George—for, in addition to his number- 
less other functions, George was the sole author- 
ized purveyor of village and country news—it read 
that Colonel Quaritch had gone raving mad. 


Ten minutes afterward this raving lunatic ar- - 


rived at the castle in his dress clothes and his 
right mind, whereon Ida promptly repeated her 
thrilling history, somewhat to the subsequent dis- 
comfort of Mrs. Jobson and Jane. | 

No one, as somebody once said with equal truth 
and profundity, knows what a minute may bring 
forth, much less, therefore, does anybody know 
what an evening of, say, two hundred and forty 
minutes may produce. For instance, Harold Quar- 
itch—though by this time he had gone so far as 
to freely admit to himself that he was utterly 
and hopelessly in love with Ida, in love with her- 
with that settled and determined passion which 
sometimes strikes a man or woman in middle age 
—certainly did not know that before the evening 
was out he would have declared his devotion, 
with results that shall bé made clear in their 
decent order. When he put on his dress clothes 
to come up to dinner, he had no more intention 
of proposing to Ida than he had of not taking 
them off when he went to bed. His love was 
deep enough and steady enough, but perhaps it 
did not possess that wild impetuosity which car- 
ries people so far in their youth—sometimes, in- 
deed, a great deal further than their reason ap- 
proves, It was essentially a middle-aged devo- 
tion, and bore the same resemblance to the pic- 
turesque passion of five-and-twenty that a snow- 
fed torrent does to a navigable river. The one 
rushes and roars, and sweeps away the bridges, 
and devastates happy homes, while the other 
bears upon its placid breast the argosies of peace 
and plenty, and is generally serviceable to the 
necessities of man. But for all that, there is 
something attractive about torrents. There is a 
grandeur in that first rush of passion which re- 
sults from the sudden melting of the snows of 
the heart’s purity and faith and high unstained 
devotion. 

But both torrents and navigable rivers are liable 
to one common fate—they may fall over preci- 
pices, and when that happens even the latter cease 
to be navigable for a space. And that was what 
was about to happen to our friend the Colonel. 

To begin with, he had dined well, and whatever 
ardent twenty-three may think of so gross and 
material a fact, it is certainly true that if a man 
is in love before dinner, he is five-and-twenty per 
cent. more in love after it. 

Well, Harold Quaritch had dined, and he had 
had a pleasant as well as a good dinner. The 
Squire, who of late had been cheerful as a cricket, 


was in his best form, and told long stories with. 


an infinitesimal point. In anybody else’s mouth 
these stories would have been wearisome to a de- 
gree, but there was a gusto, an originality, and a 
kind of Tudor period flavor about the old gentle- 
man, which made his worst and longest story ac- 
ceptable in any society. The Colonel himself, too, 
had come out in a most unusual way. He hada 
fund of dry humor in him which he rarely pro- 
duced, but when he did produce it, it was of a 
most satisfactory order. On this particular night 
it was all on view, greatly to the satisfaction of 
Ida, who was a witty as well as a clever woman. 
And so it came to pass that the dinner was a very 
pleasant one. 

Harold and the Squire were still sitting over 
their wine, and the latter was for the fifth time 
giving to the former a full and particular account 
of how his deceased aunt, Mrs. Massey, had been 


persuaded by a learned antiquarian to convert, or - 


rather restore, Dead Man’s Mount to its supposed 
primitive condition of an ancient British dwelling, 
and of the extraordinary expression of her face 
when the bill came in, when suddenly the servant 
announced that George was waiting to see him. 
The old gentleman grumbled a great deal, but 
finally got up and departed to enjoy himself for 
the next hour or so in talking about things in gen- 
eral with his retainer, leaving his guest to find 
his way to the drawing-room. : 
When the Colonel reached the room, he found 
Ida seated at the piano, singing. -She heard him 
shut the door, looked round, nodded prettily, and 
then went on with her singing. He came and sat 
down on a low chair some two paces from her, 
placing himself in such a position that he could 
see her face, which indeed he always found a won- 
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derfully pleasant object of contemplation. Ida 
was playing without music——the only light in the 
room was that of a low lamp with a red fringe to 
it. Therefore he could not see very much, being 
only with difficulty able to trace the outlines of 
her features ; but if the shadow thus robbed him, 
it on the other hand lent her a beauty of its own, 
clothing her face with an atmosphere of wonderful 
softness which it did not always possess in the glare. 
of day. The Colonel, indeed (we must remember 
that he was in love and that it was after dinner), 
became quite poetical (internally, of course) about 
it, and in his heart compared her, first to St. 
Cecelia at her organ, and then to the Angel of | 
the Twilight. He had never seen her look so 
lovely. At her worst she was a handsome and 
noble-looking woman, but now the shadow from 
without, and—though he knew nothing of that— 
the shadow from her heart within also, aided 
maybe by the music’s swell, had softened and 
purified her face till it did indeed look almost 
like an angel’s. It is strong, powerful faces 
that are capable of the most tenderness, not the 
soft and pretty ones; and even in a plain person, 
when such a face is in this way seen, it gathers 


- a peculiar beauty of its own. But Ida was nota 


plain person, so on the whole it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that a certain effect was produced 
upon Harold Quaritch. 

Ida, to outward appearance at any rate, all un-- 
conscious of what was passing in her admirer’s 
mind, went on singing almost without a break. 
She had a good memory and a sweet voice, and 
really liked music for its own sake, so it was no 
great effort to her to do so. 

Presently she came to a song from Tennyson's 
“ Maud,” the tender and beautiful words whereof 
will be familiar to most of the readers of her story. 
It began— 

*O let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 
' Betore my life has found 
What some have found so sweet.” 


The song is a lovely one, and it did not suffer 
from her rendering, and the effect produced upon 
Harold by it was of a most peculiar nature. All 
his past life seemed to heave and break beneath 
the magic of the music and the magic of the 
singer, as a Northern field of ice breaks up beneath 
the outburst of the summer sun. It broke up, 
and sank, and vanished into the depths of his 
nature—those dread tinmeasured depths that roll 
and murmur in the vastness of each human heart 
as the sea rolls beneath its cloak of ice, that roll 
and murmur here, and set toward a shore of 
which we have no chart or knowledge. The past 
was gone, tiie frozen years had melted, and once 
more the sweet strong air of youth blew across 
his heart, and once more there was blue sky above, 
wherein the angels sailed. Under the influence 
of that song the barrier of self broke down, and 
his being went out to meet her being, and all the 
possibilities of life seemed to breathe afresh. 

He sat and listened, and as he listened, trembled 
in his agitation, till the sweet echoes of the musie 
died upon the quiet air. They died, and were 
gathered into the emptiness which receives and 
records all things, the oath and the prayer, the 
melody and the scream of agony, the shout of 
triumph and the wail of woe, and left him broken. 

She turned to him, smiling faintly, for the song 
had moved her also, and he felt that he must 
speak. 

“That is a beautiful song,” he said; “sing it 
again if you do not mind.” 

She made no answer, but once more sang 

*O let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 


Before my life bas found 
What some have found so sweet,” 


and then sudé@enly broke off. 

“Why are-youdooking at me?” she said. “TI 
can feel you looking at me, and you make me ner- 
vous.”” 

He bent toward her and looked her in the eyes. 

“T love you, Ida,” he said—“ I love you with all 
my heart,” and he stopped suddenly. 

She turned quite pale—even in that light he 
could see her pallor—and her hands fell heavily 
on the keys. 

The echo of the crashing notes rolled round the 
room and died slowly away, but still she said 
nothing. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 





ON TOP OF NEWPORT 
MOUNTAIN, 


Ir has been painted and written, and will be 
written and painted for ever and ever. Some- 
times for its expression it will be a picture ra- 
diant with glow of color, “the purple light of 
love,” and for text, passionate torrents of words; 
or then, again, to faint outlines with diaphanous 
shadings there will be added modulated under- 
tones, tenderest of whisperings, the climax ap- 
proached by inference rather than by utterance 
—and yet all ways of interpretation are good and 
approved. 

There is more than one road leading to the 
crest of Newport Mountain at Mount Desert. 


‘* Journeys end in lovers’ mecting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know.” 


But pray are not wise men’s daughters to learn 
their lesson ? 

How the two reached the mountain-top is ask- 
ing something hardly worthy of consideration. 
“ Why are they there?” That is, indeed, a prying, 
a vital question. We may forgive love’s tryst, 
but this meeting was neither arranged nor pre- 
meditated. Did they happen to grow fond of one 
another under the most singular and extraordi- 
nary circumstances? . They think so, and so do 
romance writers, who fancy they invent the most 
original of situations, and yet the same things 
occur over and over again, and in precisely the 
same way, and still never are monotonous. 
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As pleasant words had fallen from his lips a 
month before, she had listened, she knew not 
why, and then had abused her own ears for the 
hearing of them. Then in her presence he had 
been graver of late, and she had fought hard to 
drive his face, his gestures, from out her mem- 
ory. Now she had tried a little banter with him, 
and that seemed to hurt him. Strange to say, his 
resentment rather pleased her at first, but then 
just as quickly she had repented, and now, when 
she would have been her rational sweet self once 
more, he had .looked so puzzled, and then had 
suddenly bowed to her and was gone. Why next 
day had he evaded her? Did he, forsooth! ex- 
pect that she should put herself in his way— 
flirt with him? What, flirt at her very first sea- 
son at Mount Desert? Well, if he did go off 
with a yachting party next morning, what busi- 
ness was that of hers? How did it happen that 
she overheard a gossip say that the pretty young 
person of that yachting trip was his cousin? 
Certainly she never would speak to him again. 
If he came down to breakfast at nine, she and 
her mother would breakfast at sunrise or ai noon, 
But then that very afternoon there was a heavy 
blow, and yachts were crippled, and the young 
woman’s heart.was in her mouth. Next morn- 
ing, when there was uncertainty as to the safety 
of a particular yacht, her misery was unspeakable. 
Then news came that the little craft, through 
stress of weather, had found a port in one of the 
outside islands. Then, woman-like, though sub- 
dued, she made up her mind that, with her mo- 
ther, she would leave Mount Desert at once. 

Why should she then have taken to the one 
side of Newport Mountain with her friends, so 
as to have one last look of those shimmering 
seas? Why should he, solitary and alone, have 
sauntered up the other side of the mountain? 
Are there elective affinities 2 Remember that, so 
far, if there had been rapprochemeuts, everything 
had been vague, indefinite. Now ne one, not even 
the subtlest of analysts, can give any good reason 
why this particular young lady should have felt 
herself aggrieved. It was the purest accident that 
made her stray from her party. She never could 
have known that he was there. What business 
had he to burst on her in that way? It was a 
physical effort. which made her assume that pe- 
culiar nonchalant manner. But he—he was no 
fool. He strode straight up to where she was, and 
took her hand, a trifle masterful, and she said, 
“ And if, sir, you had been dtowned!’ There the 
true woman had spoken, and now she was horvi- 
fied, for he kissed her, and she should have strug- 
gled and she did not, and then obediently she 
seated herself on the lichen-covered rock as he was 
beside her. Now she could look at him stealth- 
ily, pretending that she was not hanging as if for 
life on every word he said, and next she took a 
broom straw, and played and toyed with it until 
he longed to pluck it from between her rosy lips, 
so that he might kiss her again. 

It is just at this phase of the story that Mr. 
RenHart has made a delicate illustration to that 
happiest of old texts, “‘ Love sought is good, but 
given unsought is better.” ~ 








THE METROPOLITAN CLUB. 


Tue sketch which M. Renovarp has given us 
is of a thoroughly well-known group in the Met- 
ropolitan Club at Washington. Nearly every af- 
ternoon, from late in the autumn to the time 
when the heat drives people out of the capital 
city, there is a silent game of chess going on in 
one of the big drawing-rooms of the club. Gen- 
erally one of the foreign ministers is a partici- 
pant, and as a rule Colonel Bonaparte is the only 
American who plays the game. He sits at the 
table in the picture on the right, but this time his 
opponent is Rear-Admiral SteepMan,who has stal- 
wart support from his service, for among the on- 
lookers are Rear-Admirals C. R. P. Kongers, the 
president of the club, who looks down over the 
head of one of the heirs of the Third Empire, and 
Upsuvr, who stands impartial between the two. 
Back of the group and to the extreme left is M. 
Henri Roustan, the French Minister. This wiil 
indicate somewhat the character of the club, al- 
though if there were an officer or two of the 
army, a member of the cabinet, a few of the 
younger men of society, and some well-known 
Congressmen in addition to Mr. Leorpo.p Morsr, 
the group would be still more representative. 

It is coming to be the fashion among club men 
to speak of the Metropolitan as the pleasantest 
and most interesting club in the country. In 
many respects this,is true. There is certainly no 
club in the country which is at once so individual 
and where so many well-known public men can 
be seen every day of the year. The Metropolitan 
is the one general club of the capital—the one 
club which is simply that and nothing else, which 
has no limitations and no specialties. The Cos- 
mos, one of the most interesting and comfortable 
of clubs, is devoted to science. It is said that it 
takes within its generous embrace literature and 
art, but really it is science which dominates, and 
the scientific men in the service of the govern- 
ment have their way and rule the roost. The 
Jefferson Club is what its name indicates: it is 
Democratic. The Meridian Club probably chose 
its name from its location, but it is a well-chosen 
name for another reason: it is a club of young 
men who have not passed the meridian beyond 
which lie their hopes of admission to the Metro- 
politan. The Country Club, of which Secretary 
Enpicort is president, is the suburban annex of 
the Metropolitan, and furnishes a convenient 
‘stopping-place for an afternoon’s drive and a 
comfortable goal for paper hunts. 

Club life, of course, grows and develops side 
by side and in consequence of the development 
of social life. Where there is society such as 
capitals know there will be men about town, and 
where there are men about town there must be 
clubs. The Metropolitan is the natural successor 
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of a great many efforts after a club worthy of 
the capital, chief among which was the old Wash- 
ington Club, but it was only when society out- 
grew its provincialism ‘and became metropolitan 
that the town had a club which took its place 
in the long line of famous resorts where dandies 
have lounged in the windows, men of wit have 
talked wisdom and nonsense, idlers have taken. 
their toilsome ease, and busy men have looked in 
fora chat before dinner. When Washington was 
no longer a village-dominated by Southern plant- 
ers, its club became catholic. When the camp 
that was established in the war was broken up, 
something more was needed than an Army and 
Navy Club. When the horde of suttlers and 
camp-followers who undertook to make the capi- 
tal redolent with champagne and suppers had 
gone away, the time came for a club for gentle- 
men, 

The Metropolitan is not an old club, and yet it 
was a comparatively long time in growing into 
its present state. It is nearly sixteen years old, 
and its humble beginnings were due to the lack 
of clubbable men in the city. There were some, 
however, and chief among them were its organ- 
izers, Rear-Admiral Ropexrs, General Parke (now 
the Superintendent .at West Point), Hon. Joun 
Davis (now. a judge of the Court of Claims), Mr. 
Seaton Monrox, and a few others, who formed a 
club in keeping with their times, but which had 
nevertheless the element of growth in it that 
made it capable of meeting the larger social con- 
ditions which were established in Mr. Artaur’s 
term. When Washington really became one of 
the social centres of the country the Metropolitan 
Club was found to have grown under its wise 
direction into one of the most important social 
institutions of the town. It was discovered very 
suddenly that it had outgrown the substantial 
old-fashioned double brick house opposite the 
Arlington which it had occupied for severa! 
years, and it was determined that the club must 
have a house of its own. The decision to build 
was made at a most fortunate time, and the club 
moved with the tide of fashion that had just set 
strongly toward the northwestern part of the 
city. In the fall of 1883 it was transferred into 


‘one of the most comfortable club-houses of the 


country, and there its pleasant quarters, its ge- 
nial good-fellowship and hospitality, its excellent 
kitchen, its old admirals, its young cavalry offi- 
cers, its sedate statesmen, its vivacious diploma- 
tists, and its cozy corners have given to it among 
club men the reputation of which we have spoken. 

During every winter week-day afternoon, at 
about four o'clock, the first story of the club- 
house is crowded with men, for that is the hour 
when the departments are out. The chiefs like 
to stretch their minds a little before going home, 
and the rest of the club likes to help them. Last 
winter, while the group in the picture played 
chess, General SHeripan, who was one of the 
vice-presidents, used to chat in a far-corner with 
General MacrrE.y, General Batrp, and some oth- 
er army friends, and all about the broad halls 
and big rooms were groups of men, some of them 
noted and most of them agreeable. Everything 
will go on just the same next winter, except that 
General Sueripan will be sadly missed. Earlier 
in the day, about noon, the old admirals get to- 
gether and play what the youngsters call “ kinder- 
garten whist.” The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and foreign ministers 
are admitted to honorary membership in the club 
by invitation of the Board of Governors. No 
President has ever been at the club, however, 
and it would be considered a breach of etiquette 
if he should go. Foreign ministers make a good 
deal of use of it, and many of the younger mem- 
bers of the legations make it their home, so far 
as getting their meals and their mails is con- 
cerned. It is when the club-house i# full that it 
is the most interesting place of its kind in the 
country. Then one may understand why it is 
‘counted by its members as fit to rank with the 
great clubs of London, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, as one of the descendants of the 
gatherings at the Mermaid, and of Brooks's, and 
White's. 





AN AVALA NCHE IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


Tue avalanche of the Alps may be a matter of 
more magnificence and more terror than the ava- 
lanche of the Rocky Mountains, but a slide of 
snow or earth or of both together down the pre- 
cipitous slopes of the great “divide” is sufti- 
ciently magnificent and terrible for our modest do- 
mestic purposes. The features of a Rocky Moun- 
tain avalanche are shown in the picture by Mes- 
srs. BarnarD and Granam on the double page. 
The desvending mass has caught in its path three 
prospectors of Leadville.. They have two cir- 
cumstances in their favor. They are experienced 
mountaineers, steady of nerve, and accustomed 
to act in the face of sudden danger; and what is 
even more to the purpose in this contingency, 
there is a narrow overhang of rock at hand to 
affordthem shelter. Without theinterposing rock, 
no steadiness of nerve and no skill in mountain- 
eering. could save them from being swept from 
the narrow trail over the edge of the precipice. 
But one of tlie three is indebted for his life to an 
active human agency. He chanced to be on the 
outer edge of the trail when the rumble and tu- 
mult of the great slide began. Before he could 
jump to the place of safety he was caught by an 
advance fragment of the suddenly loosened mass. 
It swept him from his feet, and over the preci- 
pice he would have gone had he vot been caught 
by the ready hand of one of his companions. 
He may thank his-stars that that hand was strong 
and well nerved, and that the belt upon which 
its grasp fell was of holding stuff. And all three 
may be thankful for the providential rock, but 
for which they must have gone down with the 
avalanche into the vast depths beyond the trail. 
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THE GRAND SHUFFLE. 


THE major had coarse hands. The fingers 
were heavily jointed, with nails broad and glo- 
bose as are horse-chestnuts; but those fingers 
were strong, and by dint of practice very agile. 

“] am perfectly satisfied,” had said a grand- 
duke, “that Major Sadorovitch should win my 
rubles, for no one shuffles cards with more skill. 
You might say-you saw, not cards, but a flock of 
birds, and could hear the flutter of their wings. 
The-major’s shuffle is absolutely fascinating.” 

Card-playing was one of the major’s talents. 
As a swordsman he enjoyed a merited reputation. 
But as a judge of horses no one was Sadoro- 
vitch’s superior, Some years before, the major 
had been on a board, purchasing horses for cav- 
alry remounts. Whether the Russian lancers had 
better horses, or the Secretary of War his mon- 
ey’s worth, is not ascertainable ; for a long time 
afterward, however, the major’s budget had been 
largely increased, and his own string of horses 
numerous and of the choicest. Major Sadoro- 
vitch had often applied for a similar position, 
and though he had influential friends in the bu- 
reaux of the Minister of War, he never had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a second appointment. Had 
the major any enemies ? 

Sadorovitch had seen service in the Caucasus, 
when attached to the staff of an imperial duke— 
the same prince who was an admirer of the ma- 
jor’s card- playing. It had happened that the 
major discovered a horse belonging to the duke’s 
baggage train, whose speed and bottom had never 
been as much as suspected. It was entirely due 
to Sadorovitch that the horse was put into train- 
ing. He induced the duke to lay his money 
heavily on this unknown animal, taking huge 
odds, so when the Sadoroyitch horse came in a 
clean neck ahead, and landed a great deal of 
money into the duke’s pocket, his Imperial High- 
ness, in a moment of enthusiasm, Kissed the ma- 
jor. It was not long before the major received 
a much-coveted decoration. Major Sadorovitch’s 
perfect taste in horseflesh was conspicuous. His 
mounts for service were always capital, but it was 
with his drosky horses that the major’s judicious 
selection was evident. 

“ Yes, they are fair, even trotters, and might 
perhaps pass muster before a critical Petersburg 
jockey club as good country horses,” said the 
major to an admirer; ‘“ but you will observe that 
the free horse is wanting in style. He is as 
good as.the other two, but just on that account, 
because he is no better, not up to the requisite 
standard, I-have been for years looking for the 
exact horse.” 

‘“‘ And what, major, might be your ideal ?” was 
the question. 

“Say, having a gray team,a black horse. He 
must have superabundance of action, go free from 
the jump, never want the whip, havea game head, 
a naturally curved neck, with plenty of mane and 
tail; only, as you ought to know, well-bred horses, 
like high-strung women, never have love-locks to 
spare. Te-he! te-he!” 

That joke, applicable to the fair sex, the major 
had captured from his Imperial Highness, and 
was one which Sadorevitch never failed repeating. 

“You could hardly picture the horse I want, 
vou see him sorarely. And yet here on my finger 
is a horse,” and the major exhibited a hairy finger, 
and on it was a massive gold ring. On a dark 
onyx, inclining to black, a horse was engraved. 
“A gift,” said the major, “from his Imperial 
Highness. The director of the museum at Kiev 
told me the heathen had cut it thousands of 
years ago. It is a very little horse, but absolute- 
ly perfect. And that horse has trotted many a 
time throngh my head. His Imperial Highness 
prized that ring above all things.” 

The fact about the ring was that the major had 
won some money from the duke, and his High- 
ness had said: ‘* What you want in order to add 
brilliancy to your shuffle is the proper mise en 
scéne. Here, take this ring of mine; it is worth 
more than I owe you. Some day, when in funds, 
I will redeem it.” The major would have very 
much preferred ready money, but he accepted the 
ring. When he discovered there was a horse 
engraved on it, it quite took his fancy. 

A company of cavalry, a half-company of in- 
fantry, and a howitzer had to be hurried toa small 
village in Poldovia, where there was what was 
designated as “a dissatisfaction,” and the major 
was put in command of the force. This dissatis- 
faction was peculiar. The red cock had chanted ; 
that is to say, he had appeared as a bird with a 
fire-colored plumage. He had flown over ricks 
of oat, rye, and buckwheat, and his crow, which 
was the crackle of flame, had reduced to ashes a 
number of noble residences. 

‘Nip me this business,” the military governor 
had said to the major. 

“Tt shall be capot, your Excellency,” was Major 
Sadorovitch’s Casarean reply. 

There was an insignificant skirmish. The major 
described it in comical style: “* You see, it was 
the jolliest kind of a battue, like working chickens 
up to a high wall they can’t flutter over. I let 
drive two files of cavalry at them, taking care to 
give them what they thought was an open space 
to run for. It was ridiculous the way they raced 
into it, but when on the full bolt I stopped them 
short with a double line of infantry, and then, 
heading, them back, in went a fresh lot of our 
horse. We did not leave any wounded, for, you 
see, ambulances and stretchers cannot be made to 
follow quickly enough.” Having been stationed 
near the village some years before, he knew lo- 
calities, even the names and occupations of the 
peasants. 

“T never let such matters hang,” the major 
had written, and so condemnations, fines, confisca- 
tions, followed fast. 

There was one case on the major’s books 
which had not yet been settled, and that was to 
the account of Moses Moskau. Moses had heen 
summoned to appear, but had declined putting his 
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head into the lion's mouth. The major showed 
talent in tracking up Moses. He played for 
Moses as he would have tried to catch a player 
who wanted to make a Little Misery in a game 
of Boston. The major narrowed down Moses’ 
whereabouts, as he expressed it, “to one color.” 
The Jew had an old mother, and the major put 
spies on her, and in a moment of the silliest filial 
devotion, Moses lost the trick. 

“Te-he! te-he!” chuckled the major. “That 
was his risk. It was in hearts: en c@ur, as the 
French say. You generally get caught in your 
long suit.” : 

It was a horse bestridden by an insurgent 
which had brought the Jewish cattle-broker be- 
fore the military commission. Whether Moses 
had made a voluntary contribution of the horse, 
or it had been taken from him by force, was a 
nice question. It was the major who by senioti- 
ty presided over the commission to decide. « 

The major’s sharp eyes had seen a man on 
horseback trying to rally a squad of peasants, 
The major had said to an infantry soldier : “ Take 
a shot at that man on the horse. If you touch 
the horse it will fare badly with you. Kill me 
the man, and there will be a ruble for you.” 
There was a sharp report. The major shaded 
his eyes, and smiled as he saw the horseman 
slant forward, clutch at the mane of his horse, 
then seesaw, and finally roll off. The horse tore 
off in the direction of a fir plantation, and was 
soon lost to sight ; but the major noted the bear- 
ings. When the little matter was neatly con- 
cluded, the major and his orderly beat up the 
strip of fir wood very. carefully. 

“ Poor quarters,” said the major, ten days af- 
terward, “and ill befitting the dignity of the 
court; but there is more room here than in any 
of the accursed kennels in this village. To-day 
we will finish up this business, This is our re- 
tiring-room. Ah! there isa table, and I am quite 
certain my orderly has not forgotten to put a 
pack of cards in the drawer. We might play a 
game of imperial while waiting for the military 
secretary.” 

A dirty room had been divided by a rough 
boarding. There was one low door for an en- 
trance, and here was a soldier. : 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the major, “we may 
have to wait. We will have time to smoke a cig- 
arette and have a round or so of imperial.” The 
major took the pack of cards and gave them his 
approved shuffle. 

* Wonderful !” said the artillery lieutenant. 

“T call that my swarm of bees. Hear them 
buzz?” The major kept on shuffling. 

“ As usual, you are lucky, major,” said the in- 
fantry captain, as Sadorovitch scored the points. 
“It must be all in the shuffle.” 

“More than you think for, and I will tell vou 
how. By long practice the thing has become 
purely mechanical. It is an interval of time which 
I do not waste. I rapidly think over the points, 
and the mental condition of my opponents. My 
adversaries lose that advantage, being simply 
amazed at my shuffles. It is apparently a smail 
matter, but it tells. It impresses the other play- 
ers with the idea that Lam master of the situation. 
It all enters somewhat into the calculations of 
chances. You see I play cartes sur table, and 
conceal nothing. But here comes the prisoner. 
Gentlemen, we will assume our gravest mien, 
though this case of Moses has some comic situa- 
tions in it.” 

“Curse that major !” said the captain, who was 
acynic. ‘He always manages to close a game 
very suddenly when he wins. I have sometimes 
thought the appearance of his orderly with a seal- 
ed official despatch on pressing business was a 
put up job. Some day I shall get the chance to 
mark the envelop to see how often the same one 
turns up. That miserable Jew might have wait- 
ed all day aud rotted had the major lost. Con- 
found his shuffle!” 

The captain buckled on his sword, buttoned 
his coat, took in his belt a hole. The artillery 
lieutenant carefully rubbed his eye-glasses with a 
scented handkerchief. All the major did was to 
strike one gauntlet against the other as he rose, 
followed by the two officers, and they took seats 
on the other side of the partition. 

The prisoner, Moses Moskau, came in, the cen- 
tre of a group of four soldiers, one before, one 
behind, and one on each side of him. Four heavy 
hands were pressed on Moses’ shoulders, and he 
was forced down on a bench. No indignity 
seemed to move a muscle of the prisoner’s face. 
The major was equally imperturbable. He cast 
his eyes toward the door. Evidently the major 
was watching for some one. 

“If that beast of a cornet is drunk, and does 
not put in an appearance, I will have him bro- 
ken.” Just then the sentinel presented arms, 
and a red, pug-nosed man entered. Though the 
room was not large, the walls were not parallel 
to him, for he made several zigzags and loops. 
“To business, gentlemen. You have the docu- 
ments.” The pug-nosed officer fumbled with his 
uniform, got hold of the wrong buttons, lurched 
forward, and a few sheets of paper fell on the 
table. 

“Stand up, Moses Moskau, listen to the accusa- 
tion, and when I ask for a response, answer,” said 
the major. 

Four rough hands clutched Moses by the shoul- 
ders, as if he were a tooth to be pulled, and he 
was jerked on to his feet. 

With great volubility the major read over 
two or three pages, emphasizing a word which 
appeared in every line, and that word was 
horse.” “This horse ridden by an insurgent.” 

This horse known to be the property of Moses 
Moskau.” “The man who had ridden the horse 
was killed.” “Moses Moskau must answer, de- 
scribing the horse.” 

“Queer,” said the captious captain to the lien- 
tenant. “ How is it that the major’s business al- 
ways is mixed up with a horse %” 

The prisoner was apparently inattentive, and 
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made no reply. The major was sharp enough, 
and not wanting in inquisitorial power. 

“Why had the prisoner hidden himself? Men’ 
who had no fear of punishment came when they 
were called. They knew how beautiful was the 
justice of that august master of which he, the 
major, was the humble representative. What had 
been Moses Moskau’s behavior? Quite to the 
contrary.” 

“The major is not exactly consecutive,” re- 
marked the captain. “He is much stronger at 
cards, The stake isa horse, however, and the ma- 
jor is bound to win.” 

“ Was it the Jew’s mother, who was said to be 
dying, that brought Moses into the major’s net ?” 
inquired the lieutenant. 

“Don’t know, don’t care, only it was smart. 
How excessively wearisome this allis! Of course 
Moses will take the long trip. There must be a 
sufficiency of Jews in Siberia to make up for a 
lost tribe. What ails the major? Why is he so 
long? Fancy it is the spirit of play—cat and 
mouse. Ah! now for the coup de grace.” 

The major had gone on with his peroration, 
in which there were many taunts directed toward 
the Jew. The conclusion was as follows: 

“Finally, notwithstanding your cunning, you 
visit some creature or other in the village, and 
then we have you.” The major in pantomime 
drew in his hand as if sweeping in a trick at 
cards. ‘The band was composed of from sixty 
to sixty-five men. Was it sixty or sixty-five?” 
The major shuffled an imaginary pack of cards. 

Then Moses opened his mouth, and said, in a 
nasal, drawling tone, “Twice sixty make one hun- 
dred and twenty; twice sixty-five, one hundred 
and thirty.” 

“ Arithmetically correct, Moses. I dare say 
when you play cards you never make any mis- 
takes in the count,” said the major. 

“T have no counters, not even a bit of chalk 
to keep score with ; but if my sum is correct, one 
hundred and twenty would be too little, one hun- 
dred and thirty too much, for it is exactly one 
hundred and twenty-five rubles you owe on your 
pair of horses. A note to that amount, due for 
over eighteen months, I now hold for collection.” 
And to think of the impudence of it—there was a 
mocking smile on Moses’ face. 

“You had better keep a straight face, lieu- 
tenant,” said the captain ; “ comical as is the sit- 
uation, the major is extremely sensitive to ridi- 
cule. It was a cute thing for the Jew to do: a 
singularly malicious race. Now for the major’s 
revanche.” 

“ Gentlemen”—the major had turned to his col- 
leagues—“ we must first consider—ahem !—what 
might I call it ?—well, then, the peculiar instinct 
of these Jews.” 

“ Just so,” said the secretary, dipping his lead- 
pencil in the inkstand. 

“Pray follow me. Moses Moskan is a horse- 
dealer. Now I consult my notes. The animal in 
question, from what I saw with my own eyes, 
was a piebald, sprung in the forelegs, and bro- 
ken-winded.” 

“Tam no judge of a horse,” said the captain ; 
“what I did see was a beast galloping in good 
style.” 

“‘T saw nothing,” put in the lieutenant, “ for the 
gun was behind a clump of trees, and we were 
just going to limber up; and then it is not wise 
to see too much at times,” he added, sotto voce. 

“Sprung in the forelegs and broken-winded— 
bear that in mind. Now had it been an animal 
of any value, is it likely that Moses Moskau, know- 
ing the risks he had to run, would have part- 
ed with a horse worth a kopeck? Being, then, 
worthless, fit for the knacker, the probability is 
that the glandered beast was a gift, a voluntary 
offering, to the enemies of our imperial master. 
I think you seize. the point.” 

‘*A judgment of Solomon,” cried the captain 
aloud, and in a lower tone to the lieutenant: “ but 
who gets thie horse ?” ; 

“It is only one Jew the less,” continued the 
captain, pleasantly. The soldiers. understood 
this, and their mouths stretched with merriment. 

“Leniency being lost in a case of this kind, 
and since your replies, Moses, have been wanting 
in lucidity, though replete with impertinences—” 

“Oh, dear me, spare us the epigrams,”. re- 
marked the captain to the lieutenant. 

“We will turn you over to the provost mar- 
shal for that punishment you so richly deserve.” 

“T was told it was a black-horse. Do you hear 
all of you—a black—black—horse,” cried Mo- 
Ses, 

“Silence him,” roared the major. 

“ And that black horse will bring punishment.” 

What more Moses might have said was very 
suddenly interrupted ; one of the soldiers brought 
his hand across Moses’ face with a slap which 
resounded through the room. 

“Ouf!” said the captain ; “a well-rounded con- 
clusion. Now results of the game. Pocketed 
by the major, one hundred and twenty-five rubles, 
and certainly a horse, black or piebald, I don’t 
know. I am not curious, nor a judge of horses.” 

Next day the major’s orderly told his master 
that Moses Moskau, in trying to escape, had been 
killed. 

When the major and his command left the vil- 
lage for the garrison town, he rode his charger 
all the way. A week afterward, when his drosky 
arrived, a very clever black horse was attached 
to it, and the major took a drive. 

“Ah!” said the major, as the three horses 
went along at a rapid rate, “that Jew was not 
lucky. Here are three quite fair country horses, 
which stand me in a mere trifle. I wish my drosky 
were fresher.” 

The dramatic incident would be strained if it 
were stated that the horses ran away and the ma- 
jor thrown out and killed. The pair of grays 
were gentle, the black horse amiability itself. 
The horse looked, perhaps, more game than he 
really was. A kind, good-tempered animal, with 
a fund of natural spirits ; he champed his bit as if 
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he liked it, always started off at the gallop, and 
threw off froth fiakes. 

_ The major had a delightful drive, and really 
admired his team. “If that black has not Orloff 
blood in him, I am mistaken. He ought to have 
a small white spot somewhere, for they always 
breed that way.” 

“ Yes, Excellency,” said the coachman, “‘a little 
white spot you can cover with your thumb under 
his mane.” 

On returning to his quarters, Sadorovitch found 
marching orders, and was delighted. He was to 
rendezvous at a certain point, and as the new post 
was only five marches distant, he might reach it 
by easy stages. 

That just suited Sadorovitch. The fact was, the 
major was discovering that very few of the offi- 
cers cared to play cards with him; his luck was 
too pronounced. But where he was ordered to 
there were many rich landed proprietors, ardent 
card-players. : 

“T won a good bit of money there five years 
ago, and of course they will want their revenge,” 
said the major. 

The major thought his wardrobe required re- 
plenishing, and wished he had paid his last Peters- 
burg tailor bill. If it was a satisfaction for him 
to know that his horses were all right, it annoyed 
him that his drosky was a trifle shabby. 

The major made up his budget. He had bare- 
ly enough for his current expenses, and his gam- 
bling capital he could not diminish. He was al- 
ways very prudent with that, for,as he said to 
himself, “ three days of bad luck with those new 
fellows might bring collapse.” It was the drosky 
that bothered him. There were some military ar- 
rivals, who might have a fair drosky to sell at a 
low price. 

The major looked around that very day, and 
there was just the drosky that suited him. It 
was as good as new, and built by a first-class 
Moscow maker. The price was not so much out 
of the way. The major offered to buy it on time, 
even at a small advance, but the owner smilingly 
said, “Ready money, major.” 

That night there was a grand carouse at the 
club in honor of the new-comers, and a game of 
baccarat was proposed. The major did not like 
pure games of chance unless he had a big capital. 
Then he would occasionally keep the bank. 

The major had expected, some time or other, to 
pay that ridiculously insignificant note of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five rubles. Not having to pay 
it now, that was so much to the good. He eyed 
the game. Once the banker thought he was go- 
ing to join in, and then a dandified-looking young 
man, an officer of engineers, seemed inclined to 
take a hand. 

“Oh no, not yet,” said Sadorovitch. “ By-and- 
by, maybe.” 

“T might risk a hundred and twenty-five ru- 
bles,” the major said to himself, “and if I wona 
hundred, then £ could buy that accursed drosky.” 
Then there was a gigantic punch handed around. 
The major was thirsty, and drained off his two 
tumblers. The captain came in, and advised a 
thimbleful of brandy. Then the major made up 
his mind to take cards, and put twenty-five rubles 
down on the table, and smack! he lost them. 
Then the officer of engineers began playing. 

The major’s luck was exasperating. There 
were not any of those exciting struggles, mortal 
passes, which a true gambler delights in. The 
major’s money wasted and crumbled away. No 
matter what he did, whether he held the bank or 
made the bets, he was always in the wrong. He 
tried his shuffles, and executed a variety of them 
in his best style. Men who were supping came 
into the room for the purpose of seeing the famous 
Sadorovitch shuffle. The major was flattered, but 
his deal was disastrous. 

The major became very cautious when he 
staked the last of his rubles. At daybreak, 
when the candles were an inch long, the major’s 
last kopeck, the three drosky horses, the trap it- 
self, were represented on &@ visiting card as nine 
hundred rubles—really a full value for them. 
This white and glazed: hypothecation, with the 
major’s name, rank, and titles neatly engraved on 
it, went into another man’s fob. 

The officer of engineers, who had won the ma- 
jor’s entire turnout, was an irritating player. 
When he pocketed the major’s card he folded it 
up carefubly, saying, “The friction of one’s trou- 
sers often makes writing illegible.” That cer- 
tainly was an unnecessary speech. 

Before the final card had been played, the offi- 
cer of engineers, who held the bank, had said, 
“Major Sadorovitch, is pure tallow or a mixture 
of tar the better for axles ? and the whip, which, 


- as you Say, is silver-mounted, is there room enough 


at the butt to have my monogram engraved 
on it?” 

It jarred on the major’s ears to hear this ban- 
ter. 

““Won’t somebody else come in and give me a 
chance? The owner of a rattle-trap, the result 
of honest toil, wants the wherewithal to pay for 
the painting and mending of it. Its springs are 
shaky, and the cushions, which are sviled, re- 
quire restuffing and retrimming.” 

The major, who had gulped down a big glass 
of spirits, was in no laughing humor. 

“I want to ride softly, especially over these 
rough roads,” continued the officer of engineers. 

“Is that intended, sir,” said the major, boiling 
over, “as an insult to that branch of service, the 
cavalry, to which I have the honor to belong ?” 

“ Puta beggar on horseback, or, to paraphrase 
that, let him drive in a drosky behind a black 
horse,” said the officer of engineers so that all 
could hear him, 

“The cavalry, sir—this major—rides rough- 
shod when it pleases him,” burst out Sadorovitch, 
infuriated now beyond control, as he brought down 
his massive fist on the table. 

“Dear me!” said the officer of engineers, 
“has the cavalry kicked the table? Why, what 
a strong hand you must have, Major Sadorovitch, 
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for you have splintered the stone of your ring. 
Here, waiter, look for the pieces.” 

If not for the interference of some of the offi- 
cers, Sadorovitch would have struck the officer 
of engineers. : : 

“An ugly business,” said the captain to the 

lieutenant. ‘“ They might have been drunk, only 
Korobine is a nasty man to handle whether in 
liquor or out of it. Don’t know Korobine? 
Why, he had something to do with overhauling 
the major’s accounts when Sadorovitch was on 
the remount business. It’s always horse with 
the major. Korobine is an eccentric, and for 
meddling with that business came near being 
thrown over. He was sent—the Lord knows 
where—on duty, with the intimation that his in- 
terference. was an impertinence. Korobine, it 
was thought, never-would turn up; but cornered 
once with a small command in Turkistan, he 
showed no end of pluck and skill, and so he was 
recalled. There was a kind of popular clamor 
for him. You might deem Korobine imperti- 
nent, and he is, and as homely as sin, but he lets 
it out that it is his mission to clear the service of 
rascals, He keeps saying that. Of course, on 
Korobine’s part, it was a prearranged thing to 
pick a quarrel with Sadorovitch, but, as far as I 
can learn, the major does not know that Koro- 
bine has been following him up for years.” 

“But he keeps the major’s turnout; that is 
the essential,” said the lieutenant. 

“No. Korobine says he will sell it, and give 
the proceeds to the military fund for sick sol- 
diers. That Jew business is being noised about, 
and they do say the major’s note fell into Koro- 
bine’s hands, and he passed it over to Moses— 
Abraham—what was the fellow’s name? Cer- 
tainly they will fight.” 

It was the captain, again, who, as a friend of 
one of the major’s seconds, told the inquisitive 
lieutenant about the duel: “I never saw anything 
like Korobine—ice-cold and motionless. He let 
the major blow all his wind out. But I tell you 
there were some sledge-hammer strokes to parry. 
The major’s weight ought to have beaten down 
Korobine’s guard, but it did not. You might say 
a mask on the engineer’s face; and when it was 
fixed it was none the prettier. Long? So-so; 
maybe a quarter of an hour. Time enough to 
smoke three cigarettes.” 

“ And the end?” 

- “ Korobine took a slight rip on the sword arm, 
so as to riposte, I suppose, for Korobine did it 
with a thwack on the major’s head. When I 
saw Korobine’s sword fly I thought of what the 
Turks say about opening a mouth on the back of 
a man’s skull; but I swear to you—and I know 
what I talk about—instead of giving the major 
the edge, Korobine brought the sword down flat, 
a blow to stagger an ox, and Sadorovitch fairly 
reeled, Seconds tried to stop it, but the major 
was foaming with rage, and was really rude, and 
it had to go on. Korobine let him off nicely, for 
he caught the major on the flank with a slashing 
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matic memory? That is a paradox. What does 
old Jean Paul say? ‘In everything that is re- 
peated daily there must be three periods: in the 
first it is new; in the second, old, trite, and wea- 
risome; in the third it is neither, it is only 
habit.” 

The cards were whirling, quivering, flickering, 
in.the major’s hands. There was exaltation on 
the major’s face. 

“T wonder,” thought the doctor, ‘ whether he 
remembers horses? Perhaps the sight of a good 
one might add to his pleasure.—Major, put up 
your cards for a moment.” 

“Am I not clever, doctor 2” 

. “T never saw your equal. But would you not 
like to see a handsome horse ?” 

“A horse !—a good horse! I have had hun- 
dreds, thousands, pass through my hands. Never, 
however, quite as good a horse as the little bit of 
& one in my ring, and he was alive. He was 
black—” , 

“Here is a nice horse—come, look ;” and the 
doctor, aided by the infirmary assistant, led Major 
Sadorovitch to the window. There was a white 
landscape. The snow had covered the broad 
road, the open space leading up to the infirm- 
ary. There was a drosky team of two gray horses 
blending themselves to their surroundings. Coal- 
black was the third horse. 

“A black horse!” cried the major, with a start 
—‘“thunder-cloud black, chimney -coal - smoke 
black, ink-blot black ;” and he gazed with fixed 
and haggard eyes. “He is the horse of my ring 
—my horse. I must drive him. Has he a drop 
of milk on his neck »” 

“Tam sure I don’t know. 
us go back. 
cards again.” 

“You got him, where? Did you steal him?” 

“Oh, major! A nephew of mine who has in 
charge my wife’s estate in Poldovia bought the 
three horses there more than a year ago. He let 
them run in the fields, and sent them to us a 
day or so ago. Some officer or other sold them 
to him. But calm yourself.” The surgeon made 
a sign to the infirmary assistant, and after some 
resistance the major was led back to the table, 
where the cards were strewed. 

“Shuffle, shuffle, major,” cried the surgeon, 
encouragingly. 

The major’s face had lost its mobility. He 
mechanically gathered up the cards, many escap- 
ing him. The surgeon picked up some, saying, 
“Come, now, major, show me how to shuffle.” 

“ You—do—it—this—way,” stuttered the ma- 
or. 

_ Three or four cards followed the impulse the 
major’s fingers gave them, but with a sluggish 
movement; then the pack fell flat on the floor. 
Sadorovitch’s clutch had gone. 

“Even his shuffling days are over,” said the 
surgeon, sadly. “It was a last flash in the pan. 
I wonder what could have been the connection 
between Sadorovitch and the horse? I think my 


Come, major, let 
I want to see you mix up those 





cut, not so deep, but long. I fancy some cl 
sliced. Sadorovitch, according to the surgeon, is 
to be all right, as good as new, in a couple of 


months ; but I have no confidence in that surgeon. ‘ 


I have made a study of our Sadorovitch, not so 
much physically as mentally. His wound will go 
to his head. You will see.” 

The diagnosis of the infantry captain, who was 
a born sceptic, was perfectly correct. The wound 
healed, but the brain had received a shock. The 
major, after a year, was retired from service. A 
newspaper paragraph recalled his brilliant career, 
regretted his retirement, but assured the public 
of his speedy restoration to health. The fact was, 
the major was in hospital, and in that particular 
department allotted to patients who do not see 
things in their proper light. 

“Come, major,” said a great surgeon with a 
German name, whose visits were as gleams of 
happiness to many a distressed soul, “how are 
we to-day ?” 

“T have been trying to have my ring mended. 
The horse ran away from it. It was given me 
by the grand-duke. . Dear me! how that horse 
could gallop! Not a horse to ride. I put him 
in a drosky., I saw a man shot off of his back 
I owned him and drove him one whole 
day. 

“ Well, now,” said the surgeon, encouragingly, 
“to own a fine horse for even a day is having a 
fair share of happiness. But, major, did you not 
ask me to bring you something? Don’t you re- 
member? We wiil spell it together—a p-a-c-k 
o-f c-a-r-d-s—eh ?” and the surgeon went over 
the letters a second time. 

“Spell? what does it spell 9—I went to school 
so long, long ago,” replied the major; but his 
face brightened when the surgeon took a pack 
of brand-new cards from his pocket. ‘Oh, let 
me break the covering!” The major’s hands 
trembled with excitement. “You are a dear, 
blessed man! You see, the cards here are filthy, 
limp like wet leather, no spring to them. Oh, I 
know—I know. I will play you a game of écarté, 
picquet, impériale, corners to be 10, 100, 500 ru- 
bles—what you please. I want to win back my 
horse. Card-playing for money not allowed here? 
Is this a young ladies’ boarding-school ? 

“Come, major, quiet yourself. I should be 
sorry to deprive you of the cards.” 

“Can I shuffle them ?” 

“Of course you can.” 

“Look, then. This is the grand cascade; 
this the whirlpool; this the single, the double 
riffle; this the rocket. You never could do it; 
you might try for years.” The major’s hands 
were no longer trembling. The cards seemed 
endowed with magical movements under Sadoro- 
vitch’s manipulations. 

“Tt is wonderful,” said the surgeon to himself. 
“T had set it down as hemiplegia; but how en- 
during are some of these physical traits! And 
the major can hardly button on his clothes. I 
was afraid that this want of co-ordination would 
end in imbecility. Has the motor power auto- 


coachman brought to my notice a white spot on 
him somewhere. If we only knew the history 
of our cases !” 





AN OCEAN DISASTER. 


On Saturday, August 11th, the steam-ship (ei- 
ser, of the Hamburg Packet Line, cleared from 
New York for Stettin with 148 souls on board. 
A few days before, her sister ship of the same 
line, the Zhingvalla, sailed from her home port, 
bound for America, with 455 passengers. On 
Thursday, the 16th instant, the steam-ship Wie- 
land, of the Hamburg American Line, brought 
into this port thirty-one of the Geiser’s company 
—all that survived—and all the passengers of the 
Thingvalla, Of the two gallant vessels, the Ge- 


ser lay at the bottom of the ocean, and the Thing- . 


valla, with her bow literally broken off, and only 
her crew remaining on board, was slowly making 
her way toward Halifax, which port she reached, 
with the aid of a coasting schooner, on August 
16th. 

To a sailor the sight of a red or a green light 
or of both together is equivalent to an order to 
port or starboard his helm, as the case may be. 

Rules are made and provided by all the mari- 
time nations, which prescribe just what shall be 
done under all possible circumstances. And yet 
collisions occur on clear nights, when the side 
lights are plainly visible, and even at high noon, 
with a clear sky and plenty of sea-room. What, 
then, is the matter? the landsman asks. Why 
should such disasters occur save during fogs or 
under other extraordinary conditions ? 

It may possibly aid the shore-going reader to 
recall the many instances when perhaps he has 
encountered a foot-passenger going in the oppo- 
site direction from himself, and both have at- 
tempted to keep the inside of the walk. Each 
knows, or ought to know, that he should turn out 
to the right, but he does not do it, for whatever 
reason, and a personal collision, usually harmless, 
is the result. In every large city probably sume 
thousands of such encounters take place every 
day. The foot-passenger can steer clear almost 
by the exercise of his will, so instantaneous 1s the 
reaction between mind and muscle ; but, with the 
sailor, effect follows action only after a consider- 
able interval of time. All the force of momen- 
tum tends to keep a ship on her course. She 
is moving ten times as fast as the pedestrian, 
and her bulk is, in comparison, like that of an 
elephant to a mouse. It takes her perhaps thir. 
ty seconds to move her own length, and still 
longer to reverse her engines and gain sternway. 

In the present instance the lights of the ap- 
proaching steamers do not appear to have been 
seen until collision was imminent, and the ordi- 
narv rules of the road were useless. Both ships 
partly turned, one to the right and the other to 
the left, and the result was that the Thingvalla 
struck the Geiser almost at right angles, cutting 
her nearly in half, and sending her to the bot- 
tom in less than ten minutes, with 117 of her 
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passengers and crew. A good degree of dis- 
cipline prevailed on both vessels, Captain Mot- 
LER, Of the Geiser, went down with his ship, after 
doing what he could to save life. He came to 
the surface, after his terrible submersion, and was 
rescued, 

Our illustration is from a photograph showing 
the 7hingvalla as she appeared after the collision. 
The distance from the remaining upper portion 
of her stem to the end of the break of course 
shows exactly how far she penetrated the Geiser’s 
hull. That she floated at all after the encounter 
is due to her forward bulkhead, which was strong. 
enough to resist the first rush of water, and was 
afterward re-enforced by the crew, so that it en- 
abled the ship to reach port. 





LOST ATLANTIC STEAM-SHIPS, 


From the date of the disappearance of the ill- 
fated President down to the sinking of the Geiser 
the other day, the annals of Atlantic travel are 
marked thickly with episodes of disaster, suffer- 
ing, and death. Some of the finest and stanch- 
est steam-ships that have ever been built figure 
on the long sad roll of the lost. Some of them 
have been run down and sunk in a collision, like 
the Arctic, the Ville du Havre, and the Geiser; 
others have been destroyed by fire, like the Ama- 
zon, the Sardinian, and the Austria; many have 
rushed headlong on the rocks in a fog or a dark 
night, like the Schiller, the Mosel, and the Alflan- 
tic; a few have foundered at sea in a gale or a 
cyclone, like the City of Vera Cruz; others have 


been wrecked on sunken ice, like the Canadian; ° 


while several, like the President, the Pacific, and 
the magnificent City of Boston, have mysteriously 
disappeared, leaving not a trace behind to indi- 
cate the cause of their loss. 

The following list of lost Atlantic steam-ships 
is as complete as the records within reach supply : 


ROLL OF LOST ATLANTIC STEAM-SHIPS. 


1841. President, mysteriously disappeared. 

1843. Columbia, wrecked on the coast of Nova Scotia. 
1846. Great Britain, wrecked on the coast of Ireland; 
Tweed, off Yucatan, on Alacrames Reef. 

1848. Forth, wrecked on the same reef. 

1850. Helena Sloman, foundered. 

1852. St. George, burned ; Amazon, burned. 

1853. Humboldt, wrecked on coast of Nova Scota 

1854. City of Glasgow, disappeared ; Franklin, wreck- 
ed; Aretic, run down; City of Philadelphia, 
wrecked. 

1856. Pacific, disappeared ; Le Lyonnais, run down. 

1857. Tempest, disappeared ; Montreal, burned. 

1858. New York, foundered ; Auatria, burned. 

1859. Argo, wrecked on Newfoundland coast ; Indian, 
on Nova Scotian coast; Hungarian, the same. 

1860. Connaught, burned. 

1861. Canadian, wrecked on sunken ice; North Briton, 
wrecked. 

1863. Norwegian, Anglo-Saxon, Georgia, all wrecked 
off Nova Scotia. 

1864. Bohemian, wrecked off Nova Scotia; City of 
New . York, wrecked on Irish coast; Jura, 
wrecked at the mouth of the Mersey; Jowa, 
wrecked off Cherbourg. 

1865. Glasgow, burned. 

1866. Scotland, run down. 

1868. Hibernia, foundered. 

1869. United Kingdom, disappeared; Germania and 
Cleopatra, both wrecked on the coast of New- 
foundand. 

1870. City of Boston, disappeared ; Cambria, wrecked 
on Lrish coust. 

1872. Dacian, wrecked on coast of Nova Scotia; Trip- 
oli, wrecked on the Irish coast. 

1873. Britannia, wrecked in the Clyde; Atlantic, 
wrecked on the coast of Nova Scotia; IJs- 
mailia, disuppeared ; Missouri, wrecked on the 
Bahamas; Ville du Havre,rundown; City of 

Washington, wrecked on coast of Nova Scotia, 

1875. Schiller, wrecked on one of the Scilly Isles; 
Vicksburg, went down in a field of ice ; Deutsch- 
land, wrecked on English coast. 

1877. George Washington, foundered off Cape Race. 

1878. Metropolis (bound from Philadelphia to Para 
with workmen and materials for the Madeira 
and Mamore Railroad), driven ashore on Cur- 
rituck Beach, North Carolina, in a violent gale, 
and wrecked ; Sardinian, burnt at the entrance 
of Londonderry Harbor. 

1879. Borussia, foundered at sea; Montana, wrecked 
on the Welsh coast; State of Virginia, wreck- 
ed on Sable Island; Pomerania, run down in 
English Channel. 

1880. July 16, bottle picked up off Irish coast contain- 
ing memorandum, signed by the engineer, stat- 
ing that the steam-ship Zanzibar was sinking 
(vessel left New York for Glasgow January 11, 
1879, and has never been heard of since); City 
of Vera Cruz, foundered in a cyclone off the 
Florida coast; Anglia, run down. 

1881. Bohemian, wrecked on the Irish coast; Leon, 
foundered ; Montgomeryshire, lost. 

1882. Mosel, wrecked on the coast of Cornwall; Edam, 
run down by the Lepanto. Both losses due to 
fog. 

1883. city” of Brussels, run down. off Liverpool (10 

; lives lost); Cimbria, of the Hamburg-American 
Line, sunk by collision in the North Sea (near- 
ly 400 lost); Ludwig, from Antwerp for New 
York, with 70 persons on board, given up for 


lost. 

1884. City of Columbus, from Boston for Savannah, 
wrecked in Vineyard Sound (100 lives lost); 
Daniel Steinmann, wrecked off Sambro Island, 
Nova Scotia (120 lives lost); State of Florida 
and bark Pomona sunk in collision in mid- 
ocean (135 lost); Amsterdam, of Netherlands 
Line, wrecked on Sable Island in a fog (3 lives 


lost). 

1885. Allan Line steamer Hanoverian, wrecked near 
Cape Race. 3 

1886. Oregon, of Cunard Line, run into and sunk by a 
achooner off Fire Island (no lives lost); Rapi- 
dan, from New York for Costa Rica, given up 
for lost with all hands. 

1887. On November 19 the W. A. Scholten was sunk 
near Dover, England, by collision with the coal 
freighter Rosa Mary (120 passengers drowned). 

1888. On August ne pone cree i = Che Phéapualiay of 
minutes, collision wit! e i oO! 
the same tee, off Sable Island, Nova Scotia. 

It is certainly a startling fact that in the space 
of forty-seven years since the unfortunate Pre- 
sident left New York on March 11, 1841, never 
again to appear to mortal ken, nearly a hundred 
fine steamers have been utterly destroyed while 
on their passage across the Atlantic. Of these, 
eight, after leaving port, mysteriously disappear-. 
ed and have never since been heard of, ten were 
run down in collision, five were burned, one ran 
on sunken ice in the Straits of Belle Isle, anoth- 
er went down in a field of ice, three foundered 
in mid-ocean, and the remainder of the melan- 
choly list were wrecked either on the Irish and 

British coasts, on those of America, or on islands 

or rocks off them. Fully ten of these ran in fog- 
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gy weather on the shores of Nova Scotia ov New- 
foundland on their westward voyages—a sufficient 
warning, it might be supposed, to captains to give 
a wide berth to those latitudes. Only one, the 
Jowa, an American steamer, was wrecked on the 
French coast, near Cherbourg, in 1864. It is gen- 
erally supposed that shipwrecks are caused by 
the rage of the elements, but of all the vessels 
that went ashore only three or four appear to 
have directly suffered in consequence of heavy 
weather. Miscalculations as to distances run and 
courses steered, clouded skies, dark nights, and, 
more than all, dense fogs, were the primary causes 
of the disaster. 

Comparatively few of these shipwrecks oc- 
curred without serious loss of life, at least 5600 
persons having perished among the passengers 
and crews who were on board. When the A¢- 
lantic was wrecked on Meagher’s Head, off the 
fatal Nova Scotian coast, in 1873, no less than 
562 persons were drowned. With the City of 
Glasgow 480 people disappeared; with the Pre- 
sident, 120; with the Pacific, 186; and with the 
City of Boston, the last of the missing steam- 
ships, 191. When the Austria was burned in 
mid-ocean 470 lives were lost; with the Arctic, 
323; with the Anglo-Sazon, 372; with the Ville 
du Havre, 226; with the Borussia, 200; and with 
the Schiller, 311. The destruction of other ves- 
sels caused the loss of fewer lives than the ves- 
sels named, as, happily, fewer passengers were 
on board, but with several on the list from one 
to two hundred beings perished. In 1873 no less 
than six large steam-ships were wrecked, run 
down, or disappeared, the most disastrous losses 
being those of the Atlantic and the Ville du 
Havre, a total of 788 lives, 

But there are few dangers in a passage across 
the Atlantic which may not by care, skill, and 
judgment be avoided. When we, however, con 
sider the ordinary dangers of the sea in all re 
gions, and remember that from Great Britain 
alone there are fourteen fleets of first-class 
steamers sailing to United States and Cana- 
dian ports, we should be prepared to hear oc- 
casionally of accidents, if not disasters, though 
it must be granted that the loss of two per cent. 
in 1873 is painfully startling. Of course the in- 
creased competition and the accelerated pace of 
our days have their darker side. That serious 
accidents have come so seldom of late savs 
much for the skill with which the fleets are navi- 
gated, and some of the companies can boast with 

’ justice that they have never lost a single ship. 
it appears, however, that people who go to sea 
cannot hope yet to be free from the danger of 
collision ; in fact, absolute immunity from dan- 
ger is practically unattainable. The best that 
vovagers can do is to choose ships having the 
safest construction, the most approved life-saving 
appliances, the best disciplined crews, and, per- 
haps more important than all, the coolest and 
most experienced officers. For, after all, the 
best guarantee for safety must still be cool and 

skilful seamanship. In such an emergency as a 
collision the slightest hesitation or miscalculation 

is sufficient to turn the scale one way or the other. 








SETH GREEN, 

Win slight scientific acquirements, but with 
sound practical judgment, essentially a self-made 
man, SETH GREEN, who died at Rochester, New 
York, on the 20th of Awgust, has a right to be 
considered one of the. fathers of fish-culture. 
The work done by the two fishermen of the Vos- 
ges, Remy and Gent, in 1842, may have antici- 
pated by some few years Seta Green’s labors, 
but there really was little to be learned from the 
Frenchmen, The honor of having devised prac- 
tical, utilitarian ways of raising fish in America 
is due in equal parts to Seta Green and to Dr. 
Teopatus Garuick. Born at Rochester in 1817, 
having followed early in life the calling of a fish- 
erman, SETH GREEN’s instincts, those of a natu- 
ralist, were directed toward the study of the fish 
he caught. The habits, ways, of all the creatures 
-living in the water occupied his attention. In 
his mind he accumulated many characteristic 
facts. Imbued with strong native common-sense, 
he must have grouped together these facts and 
formed his own deductions. It is quite possible 
that thirty odd years ago SerH Gaeen’s ability or 
opportunity to study printed or written matter in 
regard to what little had, been published about fish- 
culture was limited. It looks as if Sera Green 
thought out for himself, some time between 
1850 and 1860, the laws which govern the arti, 
ficial propagation of fish. Professor G. Brown 
GoopE writes of Sern Green in 1864 as being 
then “the first American fish-culturist who car- 
ried on fish-culture upon a basis pecuniarily prof. 
itable.” As we know well to-day, it was the at- 
tention the early fish-culturists paid to trout 
which formed that foundation on which we have 
built a perfect science to-day. Mr. GREEN soon 
became the leading expert in trout-culture, but 
that did not satisfy him. He was eager to solve 
other problems, and he sought to work out the 
more difficult one of hatching the eggs of the shad. 
To Sern Green is due the entire credit of hav- 
ing been the first to make the reproduction of 
shad possible. The Sera Green shad-hatching 
box was devised by him in 1867, and by its use 
the Connecticut River was restocked. We have 
since then abandoned the method invented by 
Sern Green, but it was as much of a discovery on 
his part as the tinding of the Fortunate Islands by 
Curistorpner Cotumsus. In 1868, with Horatio 
Sxymovr and the present Minister to the Hague, 
Rosert B. Roosrvett, he was made one of the 
Fish Commissioners of the State of New York. 
In 1869 he directed his attention to the propaga- 
tion of white-fish, and with marked success. In 
1871 Mr. Green carried young shad from the At- 
lantic side of the continent to the Pacific. In 
1870 he became superintendent of the State 
hatchery at Caledonia, which position he held up 
to the time of his death. 
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COUNT VON WALDERSEE, 


Tur appointment of General Alfred, Count von Waldersee, 
August 13th, to succeed Count von Moltke as Chief of the General 
Staff of the German Army, was foreshadowed over six years ago by 
his appointment as Quartermaster-General, that is, assistant, and in 
vase of disability representative, of the Chief of the General Staff. 

This promotion is a natural step in the steady advancement 
which he has made from his first entrance into the army. He 
was born in Potsdam, April 8, 1832. He left the calet school 
in 1850, and as Second Lieutenant entered the artillery regi- 
ment of the Guards stationed at Berlin. The breaking out of the 
war with Denmark in 1864 found him bearing the rank of Cap- 
tain, He made the campaign with credit, but it was not until the 
war with Austria in 1866 that he attracted special notice. Be- 


fore hostilities ended he was despatched to Hanover, and after 
peace was concluded remained there with the newly formed Tenth 
Prussian Army Corps, under General Von Voigts-Reetz. His skilful 
solution of the problems which constantly meet an official in a con- 
quered country won for him the confidence of his superiors, and led 
to his appointment in 1867 to the important post of military attaché 
to the German Embassy in Paris. In the Franco-Prussian war he 
served with the division under the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and after the peace preliminaries had been signed, repre- 
sented his government in Paris during the Commune. He returned 


from his diplomatic work to practical service as Colonel command- 
ing the Thirteenth Uhlan Regiment, became in 1873 Chief of the 
General Staff of the Tenth Army Corps, in 1876 Major-General, 
and in 1880 General & la Suite to the Emperor. 

Upon the late Emperor Frederick’s accession’ to the throne he 























COUNT VON WALDERSEE, CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


was transferred to the command of the Hanoverian Army Corps, 
and Count von Haséler substituted in his place—a change which 
was interpreted at the time as a rebuke to Count von Waldersee 
for his open support of Court Chaplain Stécker, the head and 
front of the anti-Jewish movement. In June he was recalled from 
his retirement to announce at the Austrian court the accession of 
William II. : 

Countess von Waldersee was formerly Miss Mary Lea, of New 
York, daughter of David Lea, the wholesale grocer. She was born 
October 3, 1838. Upon the occasion of her marriage in 1864 with 
the septuagenarian Prince Frederick von Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg, Prince von Noér, she was created by the 
Emperor of Austria a Princess von Noér in her own right. .Prince 
Frederick, dying six months after the wedding, bequeathed his wife 
a large fortune. She married Count von Waldersee in 1866. 
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THE “THINGVALLA” STEAMING: INTO HALIFAX AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE “ GEISER.”—From a PaotograPa BY Notman.—[Sex Pace 655.] 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


THE PACKER MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA.—Frow Puorocrarus.—[Ske Pace 658. ] 
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THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Tue quiet but flourishing borough of South 
Bethlehem, situated in the most picturesque part 
of the Lehigh Valley, distant less than one hun- 
dred miles from New York and Philadelphia, has 
the honor of being the seat of the Lehigh Uni- 
versity, founded by Asa Packer, which, although 
comparatively young, is one of the best endowed 
institutions of learning in this country. Every 
young man of ambition who is able and willing 
to keep up with his curriculum is educated free. 
Such was the Founder's direction. 

Asa Packer was born in Groton, Connecticut, 
December 29, 1805. At the age of eighteen he 
left the New England farm, and walked all the 
way to Pennsylvania. By great industry he was 
soon able to buy a small property, and felling 
the trees with his own hands, he built a log house, 
to which he led his young bride. Leaving his 
forest home in 1833, he moved his family to Mauch 
Chunk. Here he realized the vast resources of 
the now famous Lehigh Valley. The project of 
a railway through the valley for the transporta- 
tion of its great supplies of coal and iron was a 
result of his foresight. 
under his personal supervision, the work of con- 
struction was begun, and it was with great dif- 
ficulty, owing to a lack of funds, as but little faith 
was placed in the project, that the first forty-six 
miles of track, laid from Easton to Mauch Chunk, 
was completed in 1853. The Lehigh Valley sys- 
tem was completed in 1855, and the company 
elected him president, which position he held until 
his death in May, 1879. 

From his position and experience Judge Pack- 
ER could see and feel keenly the country’s need 
of thoroughly educated engineérs. He also de- 
sired especially that the young men of the Lehigh 
Valley who had talent and ambition should ob- 
tain a practical education which would fit them 
to carry on the engineering of this part of the 
earth, which is composed largely of carbon and 
iron. He determined to found a University, intend- 
ing that there should be a College of General Lit- 
erature and tuition in the Ancient Classics as well 
as a College of Technology. To this end in 1865 
he gave five hundred thousand dollars, to which 
he added one hundred and twenty-five acres of 
land. Upon the ground was a structure which 
had been used by the Moravians as a church, 
This was changed into a college building, another 
hall was built, and in these buildings the work 
was begun and carried on with increasing success 
for several years, From this foundation rose 

the Lehigh University, incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvahia in 1866. During ‘his life 
Judge Packer expended about one million and a 
half on the University. In addition to these gifts 
he gave to it by his last will an endowment of 
one saiien five hundred thousand dollars, and 
to the University library five hundred thousand. 

In casting about for a site good judgment was 

displayed. The grounds are within a mile of the 
works of the Bethlehem Iron Company (who are 
at present making the great gun castings for the 
government), near the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
shops and other shops, which by a special ar- 
rapgement are opened to the engineering stu- 
dents for practical inspection and tests. The 
University owns the large tract of land at the 
foot of South Mountain, which contains groves 
of oak and chestnut; the Park (on three sides 
of which are situated the buildings) occupies 
about twenty-five acres. East of the Park are 
the athletic grounds, which contain a quarter- 
inile track. The climate of the region is excel- 
lent, and the environments of the best. The 
University is very ably presided over by Ropert 
A. Lamberton, LL.D., President. There are for- 
ty professors, lecturers, and instructors. The 
University embraces the following departments: 
The College of General Literature, which includes 
(1) the School of Arts, (2) the School of Philoso- 
phy, (3) the School of Science and Letters. The 
College of Technology, which includes (1) the 
School of Civil, (2) Mechanical, and (3) Electrical 
Engineering, (4) the School of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, (5) the School of Analytical Chemistry. 
At the head of the different schools are capable 
wen, whose works are well known. 

The University buildings are nine in number. 
Packer Hall stands at the head of a beautiful 
terrace opposite, and at a distance of seven hun- 
dred feet, from the main entrance to the Park. 
It.is-built of stone, and contains lecture and reci- 
tation rooms, the draughting-rooms, and the mu- 
seums of Geology and Natural History. The 
Chemical Laboratory is fire-proof, built of sand- 
stone, and is 220 by 45 feet. It is considered the 
finest of its kind in the country. There are also the 
Metallurgical, the Physical, and the Hydraulic Lab- 
oratories, the Sayre Observatory (the gift of Robert 
H. Sayre, Esq., of South Bethlehem), the Library, 
the Gymnasium, the Church, and Christmas Hall. 


In the dome of the Observatory is mounted an‘ 


equatorial telescope of six-inch aperture, and 
the west wing contains a sidereal clock, a zenith 
telescope, and a prismatic sextant. The Gym- 
nasium is large, and finely equipped on Dr. Sar- 
GrNT’s plan ; it also contains a billiard-room and 
bowling-alleys. The electrical laboratory is a 
two-story building of brick, and is well equipped 
with proper apparatus. Christmas Hall is the 
oldest building, and now contains the offices of 
the Lehigh publications and the assembly-rooms 
of the societies. The Packer Memorial Church is 
the recent and munificent gift of Mrs. Mary 
Packer Cumminas, a daughter of the Founder. 
It is a large and magnificent edifice, richly fur- 
nished and handsomely appointed, costing up- 
ward of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
It is under the supervision of the Right Rev. Nri- 
son §. Ruuison, D.D., as Rector of the University, 
with the Rev. A. W. Snyper as his assistant and 
chaplain in charge. The Library is a particular- 
ly handsome building, and was erected by the 
Founder, at a cost of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in memory of his daughter. He also gave 
five hundred thousand as an endowment, and 


A company was formed” 
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twenty-five thousand was given for the purchase 
of books, of which there are now sixty-eight 
thousand volumes upon the shelves. The build- 
ing is fire-proof, is semicircular in plan, with a 
handsome facade in the Venetian style of archi- 
tecture. It is constructed of Potsdam sandstone 
with granite ornamentation. The buildings are 
all heated by steam, which comes to them by un- 
derground passages from a boiler-house contain- 
ing ten large boilers. 

There is an Alumni scholarship of two hundred 
and fifty dollars per annum, and three Alumni 
prizes for oratory ; also, through the generosity 
of Exisha P. Winer, Esq., of South Bethlehem, 
prizes amounting to three hundred dollars. 
There are several | flourishing 5 societies among the 
students. The members of the Engineering So 
ciety publigh a journal, articles from which are 
frequently taken by engineering papers. Trips 
are made each year by the senior engineers to 
Niagara Falls, New York, and other places, to 
inspect bridges and other etigineering works. 
There were over four hundred students in attend- 
ance during the past year, among them repre- 
Sentatives from China, Japan, Cuba, Mexico, 
Nova Scotia, England, Spain, Germany, Greece, 
Nicaragua, Brazil, and United States of Colombia. 
Practice in the Gymnasium is required, based on 
the principle that a healthy body begets a healthy 
mind. 

On the expiration of the various trusts created 
by Judge Packer’s last will the remainder of his 
large estate will come to the University, placing 
it among the wealthiest institutions of learning 
in the country. Because of her present wealth, 
Lehigh is enabled to fill her chairs with the best 
talent obtainable. The direct result of this, to- 
gether with the rigid course of study and high 
standard, is that the graduates are making an 
enviable reputation for their a/ma mater, holding 
as they do high positions of trust in government 
service, and in our Railway, Mining, and Manu- 
facturing enterprises, and there is a growing de- 
mand for Lehigh men. PEARCE ATKINSON. 


THE ROAD “WEALTHWARD 1 MADE EASIER. 


You have been ill, we will suppose, and are con 
valescing slowly. That is, you are trying to pick up 
a little flesh, to regain some of your wonted color, 
to accustom your stomach to more solid nutriment 
than its recently enfeebled condition permitted you 
to take. How can you accelerate your snail's pace 
healthward? We are warranted by concurrent testi- 
mony in affirming, that if you will use twice or thrice 
a day Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, an enabling medi- 
cine of long-ascertained purity and tonic virtues, that 
you will be materially aided. It promotes a flow of 
the gastric juices, and helps the system to assimilate 
the nourishment of which it stands so much in need. 
It remedies a tendency to constipation without con- 
vulsing the bowels. The liver it stimulates to re- 
newed activity, safely promotes the action of the 
kidneys and bladder, and annibilates malaria and 
rheumatism at the outset.—[Adv. J 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them ae ; 
vw. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winst.ow’s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 





Bornetr’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion,and promotes a — ssi th of the Hair. —[Ad.] 


Tux superiority of Burnett's Fi.avortna Extracts 
consists in their perfect daitiinasis great strength.-[4Ad.]} 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





Aneostuka Birrers make health, and health makes 
bright, rosy cheeks and happiness. —{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
fj admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Baby’s Choice. 


Cutioura Svar produces the loveliest, 
clearest, softest skin, 
free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. It 
is absolutely pure, 
delicately mollcated, 
exquisitely  per- 
fumed, and simply 
incomparable as an 
Infantile Skin Soap. 
If used from mo- 
ment of birth, is sure 
to prevent every 
species of skin and 
Scalp diseases. Sale 
greater than that of 
all other infantile 
skin soaps in the 
world. combined, 


Porrern Drve & Cuemioar. Co., Boston, U.S. A 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 





whitest, 








FINE LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Boox made to order, 
If you want a Jovena made to order, - 
If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 
If you want a Lepexr made to order, 
If you want a Reoorp made to order, 
If you want a Cuxck Book made to order, 
If you want a Sates Book made to order, 
If you want Paper for CorresroNnpENok, 
If you want Paper for Lerrer Hraps, 
If you want Paper for Not Hraps, 
If you want Paper for Birt Heaps, 
If you want Paper for Typx-Writrr use, 
If you want Writine Paper for any purpose, 
Ask Your STaTioNER OR PRINTER 
Vor “ Lingn Lepggr” Paper or 
“Linkn Waiting” Paper, 
made by 
YT ‘ 
CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all SrationErs, 
Used by all Booxninpgrs. 
Used by all LiruoGraruxrs. 
Used by all Printers, 
Sold by all Parxe Deauers. 
These 
at four 


using them. Our papers may be known by the ag 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and a n 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample boo 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anamia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Threat Affecticns. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
‘flammation of. the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


WE SELL ALL AMERICAN. 


pbb d 





OUK TRADE-MARK. 


apers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
YoRLD’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 











s 27.00. 
Grd quick. Also 250 second-hand Wheels. Repair- 
ing & Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns taken in t trade 


oe 'D YOU DOTHAT? 


“ your hat on window, 
Fd, or side of house. Wiz- 








Sample and terms 10c; $ for bc. For sale 

by newsdealers, or sent postpaid on re- 

cel t of price, by the manufacturers, 
. CRANDALL & CO., Chicago. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0O., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 





re RED'S sc: TACTICS "iz sos fe 
Bent postpaid oy UGH T. REED, Dor ot, C2 aes 
IT PAY 


‘to sell our Rubber Stamps. Free Catalogue to 
agente. CuaNDLER & ISHER, Cleveland, O. 


‘GUNS REVOLV RS. “Bend stamp for price 
list to J. H. Jonnston & Son.Pittsburg, Pa. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 














The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebelin 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size. page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt atamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ell. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Mrs. Shaw’s Moth and Freckle Lotion, in counection 
with her Liver and Complexion Pills, ‘will cog tend 
cure moth-patches, freckles, pimples, &., in ten da 
Warranted not to injure the skin. Call or address. 

L. K. SHAW, Wi East 122d St., N.Y. All Druggists 


HE NATIONAL aaa | OF MUSIC 
of America, 126 and 128. Kast 17th St., New York. 











trance Examinations: 
| Singing, S i 24th and 25th; Violin, Septem- 
i ber 23th aud 29th; Piano, October 1st and 2d. 
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Harper's MAGazINe. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Studies of the Great West. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Part VIL. 
Memphis and Little Rock. 





Our Journey to the Hebrides. 


By ELizABETH ROBINS PENNELL, With II- 
lustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL, and a Map. 


Serial Stories 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS and WILLIAM 
BLACK. 


Old Satsuma. 


By Professor E. 5. MorRSE. 11 Illustrations. 





A Novelette. 


By Lucy C. LILie£. Illustrated. 





A Midsummer Trip to the West 
Indies. 
By Larcabio HEARN. 


Old Song. 


E. A. ABBEY’s Illustrations for Old Song. 


The Woodland Caribou. 


By Henry P. WELLS. _ Illustrated. 


13 Illustrations. 











Tapestries at Florence. 
Richly Ilustrated. 


Poems 


By Zoe DANA UNDERHILL, by JOHN Mtr, 
and by MARGARET DELAND. 





Sonnet by Wordsworth. 


Illustration by ALFRED Parsons. 





Two Montana Cities. 
By Epwarp Roberts. _ Illustrated. 





Full-page Illustration 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





Editors’ Departments. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
DEAN HOWELLs, 
WARNER. 


WILLIAM 
and CHARLES DUDLEY 





’ ° . 
Harper’s Periodicals. 
PER YEAR: 

Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE- - - - - - - $ 
HARPER’S WEEKLY- - - - - - 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR- - - -.- - - - 4 uu 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE - 2 


=) 


vv 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PARIS—NEW YORK —LYONS. 





IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, & RETAILERS, 
GENERAL DRY GOODS. 


Orders and requests for samples sent to our 
Mail Order Department, will receive special aud 
prompt attention. 


U26KN28 Cheohwit Sr 
Philadelphia 





ss er BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 
and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. Pret ‘had in 


5] be 
Jr., Sole 
ph hes St., 


uarts and Pints. L. FUNK 
es and Proprietor, 78 
P.O. Box 1029. 


pela ALL. $30 a week and e: oe 
ong Bg worth $5 and particulars 
P. O. VICKERY, mst Maine. 








omotes a luxuriant 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair t to its Youthful Color. 
E its Dandruff and hair falling 
~ 
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TWO COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS. 


Sanpwica. “ Ye see ’at gent comin’ dis way; I and him travel for de same house. He takes 
better wid de country folks, while I drum up city trade.” 





The Result of Merit 


When anything stands a test of fifty 
years among a discriminating people, it is 
pretty good evidence that there is merit 
somewhere. Few, if any, medicines have 
met with such continued success and 





popularity as has marked the progress of 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS, which, after 


a trial of over fifty years, are conceded 


to be the safest and most effectual blood . 


purifier, tonic, and alterative ever intro- 
duced to the public. 

That this is the result of merit, and that 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS perform all 
that is claimed for them, is conclusively 
proved by the fact that those who regard 
them with the greatest favor are those 
who have used them the longest. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold in 
every drug and imedicine store, either 
plain or sugar-coated. 





ee 


bp Srrasiote of gent by mail. 


EELEY We 4 Rubber 
— 1. aq 5 - rice Listy typ to battace: 


to = aday. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not.under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- 
stTex’s Sarety Rew Horner Co., Holly, Mich. 














BEAUTY 


2 OF Go 


Skin a Scalp 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curioura Reueoixs in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in euring torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and Laps od diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curiovra, the e~ at Skin Care, and Curicura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cutioura Resoiven, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porter Dre 
AND CHRMIOAT. Co., Boston, Murs. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





= —. blackheads, chapped and oily = 
= in prevented by Curiouna Soap. 





Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Curiovra Anti-Pain PiasteEr, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


‘THE BRADLEY 


oo PERRY'S P PATENT 


TH Wheeler 


ive e fr 
Hor pomee ag The only.” Wheeled 
Kiotign. 2 that is abeoiate tely "tree fr om How to 


BRADLEY & CO. yo ai 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 




































SMICHTIER 5 
PENS The Ball-Pointed pens never scratch nor 


spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 
Seven Sorts, for ledger, rapid, or pro- 
Sessional ih - 
Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 


Buy an — box 


SEW cents, and choose 
pen toeuit your hand, 


The “Federation” holders not only prevent 
the pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 
Price 5, 15, and 20 cents. Of all Stationers. 
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SHAVE WITH EASE! 


You shave and suffer needless pain, 
Through fault of yours; can you deny it? 
Why not, before you shave again, 


Bay and try it? 





Its richness, mildness, fragrance, please; 
Time and patience it doth vastiy save; 
Delight unknown, comfort, and ease, 
Its use imparts to all who shave. 
sa If your druggist does not keep Williams’ Shaving Soaps, they will be sent, postpaid, to any address 
upon receipt of price in stamps or currency, as follows: Williams’ Shaving Stick, 26 cents; Genuine Yankee 
Soap, 15 cents; Williams’ Celebrated Barbers’ Bar Soap, in packages of 6 cakes, expressly for Tor.eT use, by 
mail, 40 cents. We believe that no reader of this paper, having once experienced the luxury of this 


soap for Toi.et Use, will be willing to be without it. Its purity, delicate perfume, and delightful emollient 
properties render it invaluable for the Toi.gr, Batu, or NugsEry. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Clastonbury, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Fine Shaving Soaps. 
(Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester.) Established 1840 


{Gentlemen who are shaved by their barbers will greatly add to their comfort and safety by seeing that thei: 
cups are always supplied with Witiiams’ Soaps.) - 





F our Great Dictionaries. 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Siesinea 
and Enlarged. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry Greorce LIDDELL, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Rogert Scott, D.D., Dean of Rochester, 
late Master of Balliol College, Oxford, with the Co-operation of HENRy Dris 
LER, Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College, New York. Seventh Edi 
tion, Revised and Augmented throughout. 4to, Sheep, $10 00. 


Revised 


, ° cs 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Ex 
planatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By the Rev. James Sror 


MONTH. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, 
M.A., Cantab. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sheep, 
$7 50. 


Harper's Latin _ Dictionary. 


A New Latin Dictionary, Founded on the Translation of “Freund’s Latin- 
German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREws, LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, 
and in great part Rewritten by Cuariton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARtES 
SHort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, New York. Royal 
8vo, Sheep, $6 50; Full Russia, $10 oo. 


Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon. 


Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament ; being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis 
Novi Testamenti, Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by JoserH Henry 
Tuayer, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpre 
tation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. 4to, Cloth, $5 00; Half 
Roan, $6 oo; Full Sheep, $6 50. 





PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
CB The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent é6y HARPER & BROTHERS, 
dostage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price 
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LUNDBORG’S 


EDENIA, 
“MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 


PERFUMES, 


ALPINE VIOLET, 
GOYA LILY, 


LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


DELICATE. 


REFINED. 


FRAGRANT. 


These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for 
any reason, they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price-List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 





CAUTION 


_ Beware — Zreed, name and the price are 





PRIVATE GRIEFS AND PUBLIC REMEDIES. 


Youne Sxiprer. “ Rejected again. 
Op Sxrprer. “ Nonsense. 
Youne Skipper. “ How?” 
Op Sxrprzr. hes ent ‘eparkin’ another gal.” 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compr- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royat Baxine Powprer Co., 106 Wall St, A 





“October 19, 1864.” 


SPECIAL OFFER. For 60 days only. 


To meet 


the demand forsome worthy memorial ofGENERAL 


SHEKIDAN, we will break our rule not to ell 
single copies of our 18 HISTORICAL BATTLE 








SCENES, and ror 60 nays afier his death, which | 


“occirred on August 5, we will fill orders by mail for 


our wonderful Reproduction tx coLors of 
T. DE THULSTRUP’S GREAT PAINTING 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 


We will farther aid the movement to perpetuate the 
memory of General Sheridan by reducing the price of 
this FAMOUS PICTURE for 60 days FROM $4.00 
TO $2.00, to bring it within the reach of all old 
soldiers. This reduction, however, is only for 60 days 
after his death. 

The arrangement of positions in this paiuting was 
made sy Genexat Surewan uimeecr. He also fur- 
nished for his own portrait two photographs taken at 
about the date of the ride, Oct. 19, 1864. The final 
details of the painting were executed in General Sheri- 
dan's headquarters. 

The picture is mounted, 22x 8. A descriptive book, 
with key to portraits, etc., goes with picture Free. 
Sent, carriage paid, on receipt of $2.00 (or one-half 
the regular ice), BUT ONLY FoR 60 DAYS AFTER 
THK DATE OF GENERAL SUERIDAN’S DEATH (Ang. 5, 1885). 


L. PRANC & CO., 


_Fine Art Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES 


WRITE FOR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF NUMEROUS SUITS AND 


COSTUMES 


Full iculars of designs will be 
found fully illustrated and detailed, 
with prices, in the illustrated Cata- 


logue post FREES: roan ad- 





Boston, Mass. 





S’pose I shall have to give it up.” 
I was rejected six times when I was your age, till one day [ retaliated.” 


“cow! 


ONLY WHEN THE BIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocenn yield no pearl that.can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragraut 


S OZODONT, 


Which ‘hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifics and preserves 
the TEET!!. from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


DR. WARNER'S 


cALTH UNDERYEAR, 


Made of pure Hair 
nea Aust 
It j the bestU 


It is the mos 





It is free from all dve 


it will not irritate the skin. 


It has special electric prop- 
erties. 
Mis a 


ror elie t= 


protection 
‘ors bec lag ar 
\Gh-teamrclalemapriielar em 


w@ainst 
rheuma- 


257 State St 








THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


JL Boel & Oh (Linited), W. ‘i 





"or Nem 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


THE WC RL 
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ve bottom noe all my advertised shoes 
before “ER, the factory, which protect the wearers 

ainst high prices and inferior goods. If a dealer 
offe shoes at a reduced price, or 
says he has them without my name and price stamped 
on the bottom, put him down as a fraud. 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE, centituen. 
The only Hit 83 oe WAX PHI: smooth in- 


side. NO TACKS or WAX cAD to hurt 
the ah easy as hand-sewed and WILL NOT RI 

UGLAS $4 SHOF, the original and 
only h: cael welt $4 shoe. Equals custom-made 
shoes costing from $6 to $9. 

- Le. DOUGLAS 83.50 POLICE SHOE. 
Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them, 
Smooth inside as a Hand-Sewod Shoe. No Tacks or 
Wax Thread to hurt the feet. 

- L. DOUGLAS $2.50 § 
mm heavy y werr, Best Calf Shoe for the a 
GLAS 82.25 WORKINGMAN’S 
SHOE ‘js the best in the wares for rough wear; one 
pair ought to wear a mar ay 


- L. DOUGLAS 8&2 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
the a4 ‘School Shoc in the world. 

W,. L. DOUGLAS 81.75 YOUTH’S School 
Shoe gives the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes in the world 

All made in Congress, Button and Lace. If not sold 
by your dealer, write 


W. L. DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mass. 


‘GLumsia 
PICYCLES 
art »E RICYCLES 
HST ANDEMS 


G ED=HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——* Pope Mra.Co. 


FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
RANCH|]12. WARREN st. NEW YorRK 
an 291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Ca 
PRESS, $8. Circular $s. 
Newspape ar size, $44. 
ee setting sunp pedal directions. 
@ preee 2 stamps for catalogue of 


§ presses, type, cards, &c.,to face 
tory, Kelsey & Co. , Meriden, Ct. 
ES § Some bier 


ERN St Be 


W.H.WA CO. Philadelphia Pa. 
nw. WALMSLEY CO. Piiedelria 


SHOE is banners elled 





























| the James Means’ $4 Shoe, accordin 
| Positively none genuine unless havin 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 
OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 

** Competition is the life of trade,” and if 
yon have not seen our improved $8 Shoe, made for the 
Summer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot 
imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competi- 
tors have to work to keep within sight of us. 

Aek your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe, or 
‘© your needs. 
our name 

and price stamped af opel on the soles, Your retailer 
} will — you h shoes so stam if you insist 

upon his doing so; if you do not insist, some retailers 
will coax you nto buying inferior shoes upon which 
they make a larger profit. 
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Such es been the recent progress in off branch of 
| industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
; Means’ $4 Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or 
ten dollars. If you will try on a pair you will be con- 
vinced that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $3 and $4 shoes, and those who 
imitate our system of business are unable to compete 
with us in quality of factory products. 

In onr lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-eawnke retailers in all parts of the 
country. We will place them easily within your 
reach in any state or territory if you will invest one 
cent in a postal card and write to us. 

James Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
"USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT otMEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 
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THE “FOREIGN ELEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


By GEORGE J. MANSON. 


I.L—NORWEGIANS, SWEDES, AND DANES. 


N considering the immigration from Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark one is reminded, on first thought, of the anecdote of the 
theatrical manager who played what men of his kind call “a 
first-class attraction” before a very small audience. Wishing 
to hold the good-will of the few who patronized his enter- 

tainment, he thought it advisable to appear before the curtain and 
make a few complimentary remarks. His most forcible observa- 
tion was to the effect that the audience “might have been-larger, 
but it could not possibly have been more select.” A similar re- 
mark might be made in regard to the immigration to this country 
of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes, it is not very large com- 
pared with the numbers of persons that come from Germany, Ire- 
land, and England, and yet its general character is such as to make 
it peculiarly valuable to America. 

In 1850 the Norwegian population in America numbered about 
13,000, and of this number 9000 were living in Wisconsin, and 
2500 in Illinois. In round numbers, in the year 1880 we received 
20,000 Norwegians ; in 1881, 23,000; in 1882, 29,000; in 1883, 
23,000; in 1884, 17,000; in 1885, 12,000; and in 1886, 13,000. 
In 1873 there were 14,000 immigrants from Sweden; from 1874 
to 1878, inclusive, the number was reduced to about 5000 a year; 

“in 1879 there were 11,000; in 1880, 39,000; in 1881, 49,000; in 
1882, 64,000; in 1883, 38,000; and from 1884 to 1886, inclusive, 
the number has averaged about 25,000. 

Of the three countries of which we are speaking, Denmark fur- 
nishes us with the smallest number of accessions. In 1872 there 
were 5000 arrivals; in 1874, 3000; in 1875, 2500; in 1876 and 
1877 the number fell off to about 1500 for each year. In 1880 it 
rose to 6500; in 1881, 9000; in 1882, 11,500; in 1883, 10,000; 
and during the years 1884, 1885, and 1886 the number has aver- 
aged 7000. It will be noticed that Norwegian immigration fell ; 
off after 1882. This is accounted for by the fact that times were CHRISTIAN BORS, CONSUL FOR SWEDEN AND NORWAY ~ 
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improving in Norwa&y about that period, labor receiving better 
pay than it had for some years previously. AS many hands re- 
moved from the rural districts, the wages of farm-laborers in- 
creased, The large immigration in the years 1880, 1881, and 
1882, it is prophesied, will exercise an unfavorable influence on 
the growth of the Norwegian population for years to come. The 
increase by births was very small during those years. 

In examining the class of occupations which supply the largest 
number of Norwegian emigrants, it will be found that farm hands 
and agriculturists occupy the first place. This is not surprising 
when it is remembered that the wages of farm hands in Norway 
are small, and the prospect of a day-laborer becoming the owner 
of a farm very remote. Friends who own farms in this country 
urge their relatives and acquaintances at home to come to Amer- 
ica; they write how comparatively easy it is for a young man to 
make his way as a farmer in the far West, and often enclose pre- 
paid tickets for a trip to the New World. It is said that about fifty 
per cent. of the emigrants are provided with tickets sent from 
America. But, at the best, farming is not a very productive indus- 
try in Norway, the soil is not productive, the summer is short, and 
the climate severe. The Norwegians make excellent farmers, and 
America has gained in having them come here; though they are 
somewhat slow and old-fashioned in their ways, they are intelli- 
gent, industrious, and frugal in their habits. Artisans of all kinds 
are represented among the Norwegian immigrants. In the year 
1882, 1496 artisans left Norway for America, of whom 150 were 
blacksmiths, 341 joiners, 129 tailors, 2830 shoemakers, 159 car- 
penters, 96 painters, 76 masons, 71 bakers and confectioners, and 
52 mechanics. In the game year 876 seafaring men emigrated, 
167 fishermen, and 275 tradesmen and clerks. 

From Sweden farmers represent the largest class of laborers ; 
there are also general laborers, mechanics, engineers, architects, 
clerks, and merchants. Among the women the servant class is very 
large. The Swedes emigrate partly because they believe they can 
better their condition, and partly on account of their fondness for an 
adventurous life. Neither politics, heavy taxes, nor a surplus popu- 
lation furnish reasons for emigration. Before the age of twenty- 
two a Swede is obliged to perform only forty-two days of military 
service, and after that age he. is free to go where he pleases. The 
principal cause of emigration is the fact that Swedes who have 
settled in this country are constantly urging their friends to follow 
them, and also sending ‘them tickets or money for the journey. 
The United States consul at Stockholm reported, not long ago, 
that “the Swedish and Norwegian emigration is of a superior 
class. The most of those who emigrate are among the younger 
and more resolute ayd effective persons for labor and industry. 
In point of health, vigor, and enterprise they are above the aver- 
age of the agricultural and other laborers of the vigorous race to 
which they belong.” 

The Scandinavians will be found very largely represented in 
the western part of our country. Many of them are sailors on the 
great lakes in the Northwest—bold, hardy fellows—the first ones 
to go out in the spring, and the last ones to return in the late fall. 
A considerable number are employed at lumbering in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota; others are in the iron mines of Michi- 
gan and the coal mines of Iowa. They will be found making 
agricultural machinery, ploughs, and wagons in Moline, Racine, 
Stoughton, Madison, and other cities; their presence will be noted 
in flour-mills in Minneapolis, saw-milis in La Crosse, Eau Claire, 
Black River Falls, Oshkosh, and other Wisconsin towns, also in 
the furniture factories in Chicago and Rockford. As farmers, 
many of them work on their own account raising wheat in Minne- 
sota and Dakota, corn in Illinois and Nebraska, and wheat in Wis- 
consin and Kansas. They are the pioneers of the later day; and 
going to the extreme western limits of civilization, open up for 
permanent settlement the barren portions of our country. Nearly 
all the land along the rivers and lakes of Dakota has been taken 
by the Scandinavians. In the older Western settlements they are 
well-to.do farmers, living in good, substantial houses, and owning 
large herds of cattle. Itis said that you can travel three hundred 
miles through Wisconsin, from La Crosse into southern Minnesota 
and northern Iowa, from one Seandinavian farm to another. The 
magnificence of opportunity that presents itself in our country to 
the Scandinavian is fully appreciated. He shows his faith in the 
New World by his work, and sees the chances for.industrial prog- 
ress stretch out illimitably before him. As a Norwegian said re- 
cently, “The glory of my country is in the past; the glory of your 
country is in the future.” 

The early history of Norwegian and Swedish immigration is very 
interesting. The first emigrants came from the valleys of the 
Scandinavian mountains—an isolated region where the soil was 
poor and the climate severe. In those days many of their coun- 
trymen were opposed to-emigration, and told our would-be visitors 
all sorts of fanciful tales about what would happen to them in the 
New World; they assured them that they would be sold into slavery 
the moment they landed in America; if they escaped slavery, they 
would be killed by the Indians or devoured by terrible monsters 
that disported themselves in the neighboring sea, or roamed at 
their own sweet will up and down the broad land. Still, the emi- 
grants came; doubtless fired with the spirit of bravery and ad- 
venture that characterized their ancestors; many of them argu- 
ing, too, that their hardships could scarcely be worse in the New 
World than they were in the Old. 

What are called the “sloop folks” were the first to arrive. 
They sailed from the city of Stavanger, in the western part of 
Norway, on the 4th of July, 1825, choosing, by accident, a patriotic 
date for the birth of Scandinavian emigration. The name of the 
sloop, Restauration, seemed equally appropriate for the new enter- 
prise. The fifty-three passengers on board had bought the ship 
jointly, and agreed to share all the other expenses of the trip. 
The organizer of the enterprise was K.enc Pepersen. He was a 
young peasant who had married a rich old lady, had quarrelled 
with his wife, and turned Quaker. He had been sent to America 
by his friends some three years before to report on the state of 
the country, and see whether it would be advisable to make the 
journey. He gave a favorable account of the new country, and 
the party set sail. A somewhat singular incident occurred near 
the island of Madeira. In the sea near this place the party came 
across a hogshead of wine. We can well imagine that they were 
flushed with great expectations as to the good fortune that await- 
ed them in America, and it was quite natural that they should 
brighten up their imaginations still further by generous draughts 
of the pleasing beverage that had seemingly come to them provi- 
dentially. They carried their ante-celebration to such an excess, 
however, that it was with difficulty they managed their boat, and 
owed their landing into port more to good fortune than skilful 
seamanship. A portion of this party stopped near Rochester, 
New York, paying only five dollars an acre for land. It is said 
that for a long time twenty-four of them lived in a big log-cabin, 
and had only two acres of land under cultivation the second 
year. 

“ In 1885 Kienc Pepersen founded a settlement on the Fox 
River, in Illinois, near Ottawa. This was the beginning of the 
larger Norwegian settlements in La Salle and Kendall coun- 
ties. In 18837 he founded a new colony in Missouri, and later 
made an unsuccessful attempt to colonize in Pennsylvania. He 
lived in Illinois, and died at Bosque, Texas, where a Norwegian 
settlement is still found. A companion of Prprrsen who re- 
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turned to Norway in 1835 gave such a glowing account of 
America as to lead to the immediate immigration of 150 natives 
from the mountain regions. Three years later a book was pub- 
lished in Norway, entitled, Amerika Bogen, which professed to 
give a true account of our country. It was read with great in- 
terest by the people, and a year later, in May, on the anniversary 
of the Norwegian constitution, another large party left for America, 
their destination being Milwaukee. It seems strange to write 
what immediately follows. They met there an old settler who 
warned them of the dangers of the climate of Illinois. He stood 
two men before them, one strong and healthy, the other weak and 
sickly, Pointing to the former, he said, “There you see a man 
from Wisconsin, the other one is from Illinois.” An object les- 
son. drawn from real life very naturally led the emigrants to stay 
away from Illinois. They settled on government land fourteen 
miles from Milwaukee. 

The first immigration occurred in the seventeenth century, and 
was largely caused by the religious dissensions in Europe at that 
time. Ussetinx, the founder of the Dutch West India Company, 
proposed to Gustavus Apo.puts of Sweden the scheme to found 
a trading company on an apparently monopolistic basis, for its 
operations were to extend to Asia, Africa, and America. The 
King approved of the enterprise, and in May, 1627, the company 
was incorporated. The most prominent people in the govern- 
ment took part in the scheme—the King’s mother, the prince, the 
royal council, the nobility, the highest officers in the army, bishops, 
distinguished clergymen, burgomasters, and aldermen. The fa- 
mous King died in battle before the colossal scheme could be 
matured. In making his bequests to his Lord Chancellor he 
spoke of the enterprise as “the jewel of his crown.” The Chan- 
cellor was unable, however, to carry out his late sovereign’s wish- 
es on account of the depleted condition of the treasury. 

The first Swedish settlement was on the banks of the Delaware, 
and was started in 1637. Of the fifty emigrants that composed 
the ship’s party, the larger part were criminals. It is interesting 
to note-the humane policy of dealing with the Indians which Gus- 
tavus Apo.puts had laid out for the colonists before his death. 
“ Slaves,” said he, “cost a great deal, labor with reluctance, and 
soon perish from hard usage; but the Swedish nation is indus- 
trious and intelligent, and hereby we shall gain more by a free 
people with wives and children.....The wild nations border- 
ing on all sides, the governor shall treat with all humanity and 
respect, and see that no violence or wrong be done to them by 
her Royal Majesty, or her subjects aforesaid; but he shall rath- 
er exert himself that the same wild people may be gradually in- 
structed in the truths and worship of the Christian religion, and 
in other ways brought to civilization and good government, and 
in this manner properly guided. Especially shall he seek to 
gain their confidence, and impress upon their minds that neither 
he, the governor, nor his people and subordinates are come into 
their parts to do them any wrong or injury, but much more for 
the purpose of furnishing them with such things as they may 
need for the ordinary wants of life.” Another instruction to the 
governor tells him to bear in mind the boundaries of the land he 
was to take, ‘in virtue of the articles of contract entered into 
with the wild inhabitants as its rightful lords.” Such a humane 
and honest Indian policy, in the light of the subsequent history of 
the Indian in our country, may well attract our attention, and 
cause us to honor the memory of the Scandinavian ruler who sug- 
gested it, and the Swedes who steadily and faithfully carried it 
out. How pleasant the relations of the Swedes and the Indians 
were in this first colony is indicated in the decision of an early 
Indian council, called to discuss the advisability of destroying the 
Swedes. The verdict of the council was: ‘ We, native Indians, 
will love the Swedes, and the Swedes shall be our good friends. 
We shall not make war upon them and destroy them. This is 
fixed and certain. Take care to observe it.” 

The Swedes prospered. In 1638 the governor wrote home that 
they had all the fur trade of the Delaware, and were “ underselling 
the Dutch and conciliating the Indians.” Other expeditions fol- 
lowed in later years, and large ship-loads of beaver-skins were 
sent at intervals to the mother-country. 

In 1646 the Swedes had violent altercations with the Dutch. 
The governor wrote: “It is of the utmost necessity for us to 
drive the Dutch from the river, for they oppose us on every side ; 
they destroy our trade, strengthen the savages with guns, shot, 
and powder, publicly trading with these against the edicts of all 
Christians; they stir up the savages against us; they buy land 
from the savages within our boundaries which we had purchased 
already eight years ago.” The governor was particularly wroth 
on another point: “‘ They have the impudence in many places to 
erect the arms of the West India Company, calling them their 
arms; they give New Sweden the name of New Netherland, and 
dare to build their houses there.” When the Dutch endeavored 
to prove a priority of right to the country, the Swedish govern- 
ment remarked: “ The devil was the oldest possessor of hell, but 
he sometimes admitted a younger one.” 

In New York city neither the Swedes, Norwegians, nor Danes, 
who rank numerically in the order named, are represented very 
largely by societies; nor do the natives of one country mingle 
socially to any great extent with those of the other. The Swedes 
have a society which was started in 1836, and the objects of 
which are to help the poor when they are sick, and provide for 
funeral expenses. Sick persons are allowed seven dollars a week, 
and for funeral expenses one hundred dollars is given. Members 
pay fifty cents a month dues and a subscription of fifty cents on 
the death of a member. The society has about two hundred and 
ten members, and its funds are increased by a ball in the winter 
and a picnic in the summer. The “Swedish and Norwegian So- 
ciety” is another benevolent organization carried on in the same 
way; it has about four hundred and fifty members, and a large 
library of Swedish and English literature. Another organization 
is the Hundramanna - Féreningens, a benevolent society, which 
must always consist of one hundred men and no more. The 
Danes have a society called “ Dania,” the membership of which is 
confined to natives of Denmark, and in which only the Danish 
language is permitted to be spoken. One hundred and fifty mem- 


bers belong to this organization, which is partly social, for at the . 


meetings the members drink a glass of wine, smoke, play cards, 
and become mildly excited over the discussion of Danish polities. 
The object of this club is to raise enough money to found a 
library in Brooklyn composed entirely of books printed in the 
Danish language. 

The most important social event among the Swedes is what 
is called the “ Bellman Festival,” which is held every year on 
the 23d of July, under the auspices of the Hundramanna- Firen- 
ingens Society. The celebration is in honor of Cuartes BELL- 
MAN, Who may justly be called the national poet of Sweden. We 
must understand something of the character of the man in order 
to appreciate the spirit with which the Swedes celebrate his anni- 
versary. Bettman lived during the reign of Gustavcs ADOLPHUS, 
and commenced his literary career by writing religious poetry, 
translating some fables, and producing a few dramatic pieces. At 
the age of twenty-five his style had developed, and his poetry 
became popular. He became a favorite with the King, who gave 
him an official position which commanded a salary of nine thou- 
sand dollars, one-half of which Bettman paid to clerks in the 
office, whom he employed to do the work in order that he might 
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use his time to lead a joyous life of unrestraint. Every Swede 
grows enthusiastic at the mere mention of the name of BELLMan, 
and well he may, for he was the poet of the people, and of his 
country as well. He was a man who loved to mingle in all 
classes of society and study character. Many of his characters 
are taken from among the common people and low life. He was 
in the habit of visiting the taverns, where he would drink a mild 
sort of wine, and while sitting quietly in an obscure corner 
smoking a pipe, he would watch the company and gain material 
for future poems, or rather songs, for nearly all his rhymes he 
sang, improvising the tune at the time of the performance. 

Though a constant visitor at drinking-places, BELLMaN never in- 

dulged excessively in intoxicating drink; he never ran in debt 
at the bar, and in these respects, at least, differed from some 

great poets of ancient and modern times, At that time there 

were dances given every evening in almost every alley in the city 

of Stockholm. BErLLMAN was a frequent attendant of these diver- 

sions, and picked out many a subject from among the gay revel- 

lers, male and female, that he met there. He improvised his 

poems to the’ music of the lute and the guitar, and had a wonder- 

ful power of mimicking the sound of the instruments. He had 

attended college, but was not especially learned; he worked 

methodically, and his ambition was more to amuse his friends for 

the time being rather than become famous as a poet. Strangers, 

knowing his ability to please, would approach him and try and 

induce him to sing, but he always declined to be sociable “to 

order,” or “on demand,” and was only merry in his own spon- 

taneous way and among his chosen friends. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to estimate BELLMAN according to 
the high standard of his own countrymen. There is no English 
translation of all his poems, and though attempts have been made 
by both the Germans and the English to produce a translation of 
his complete works, they have not been successful. The usual 
themes of BELLMAN are love and wine, and his poems often con- 
tain very free sketches of life as he saw it; they are not, how- 
ever, coarsely painted, but indicated in such a way that they are 
rather felt than described. Many of his songs and improvisa- 
tions were not recorded. The account given of his last days is 
quite touching. During his last illness he summoned his friends 
together, in order, as he said, that they might hear BELLMAN once 
more. He then sang the whole night through, under the influence 
of the unbroken flow of inspiration, his subjects being the praise 
of the King, his gratitude to Providence, which had caused his lot 
to be amid a noble people and in the beautiful northern land. He 
finally bade farewell to each one of the company in a different air 
and metre, according to the individual character of each and the 
relation of the poet to him. As day dawned, his friends implored 
him to cease, and to spare his remaining strength, but he replied, 
“Let us die as we have lived—in music!’ He emptied the glass 
of wine before him, and never sang again. The names of some 
of his most popular songs are suggestive: ‘‘ Drink out thy glass ; 
see, Death awaits thee ;” ‘Mark how our shadow, mark, Moritz, 
my brother ;” “Ulla lay in bed and slept.” The following lyric, 
entitled ‘“‘ Up, Amaryllis !” (from which the third verse is omitted 
for want of space), will give a good idea of Bettman’s style: 


Waken, thou fair one! up, Amaryllis! 
Morning so still is, 
Cool is the gale. 
The rainbow of heaven, 
With its hues seven, 
Brightness hath given 
To wood and dale. 
Sweet Amaryllis, let me convey thee; 
In Neptune’s arms naught shall affray thee. 
Sleep’s god no longer power has to stay thee, 
Over thy eyes and speech to prevail. 


Come out a-fishing; nets are forth carrying; 
Come without tarrying, 
Hasten with me. — 
Jerkin and veil in, 
Come for the sailing; 
For tront and grayling 
Baits will lay we. 
Awake, Amaryllis! dearest, awaken ; 
Let me not go forth by thee forsaken; 
Our course among dolphins and sirens taken, 
Onward shall paddle onr boat to the sea. 


7 * * * * * * 


Step in the boat, then, both of us singing; 
Love afresh springing, 
O’er us shall reign. 
If the storm rages, 
If it war wages, 
Thy love assuages 
Terror and pain. 
Calm ‘mid the billows’ wildest commotion, 
I would defy, on thy bosom, the ocean, 
Or wonld attend thee to death with devotion. 
Sing, Oye sirens, and mimic my strain! 


With this passionate invitation kept in mind, the reader will be 
apt to appreciate the character of New York’s “ Bellman Festi- 
val,” which this year, for the fifth time, celebrated the memory of 
the famous poet, at Harlem River Park, a popular resort for pic- 
nics, on the east side of the city. There he would see the grounds 
brightly illuminated by Chinese lanterns, a large dancing-hall gay- 


_ ly decorated with flags and brilliant with light. A crowd of two 


thousand people, representing respectable and honest toilers, with 
their wives, sisters, and sweethearts, are wandering around the 
grounds, or, standing in little groups, are chatting merrily, or. 
seated at the tables, are pledging one another’s health in a glass 
of beer or wine. A few of the younger couples are dancing in 
the covered pavilion, too impatient to wait for the regular pro- 
gramme to be carried out. The real proceeding which gives the 
occasion its significance occurs about nine o’clock, when, headed 
by the orchestra, the whole company, many of the younger men 
and women in costume, march’ out to the garden and gather 
around a small platform or pedestal, at the back of: which paint- 
ed on wood, is a picture of the immortal Bettman. The poet as 
represented, is a plump, smooth-faced, genial-looking man and is 
seen seated on a chair, with his legs crossed. There is some ex- 
cellent singing by the “Svenska Glee Klubben,” and an earnest 
address on Breiman and his times by one of the leading members 
of the society. Sitting on either side of the wooden effigy of the 
poet are characters designed to represent the two intimate friends 
of Bettman, FrepMaN and Lipner. At the conclusion of these 
ceremonies the party in costume, numbering probably two hun 

dred, march into the dancing-hall and promenade through a va 1 
ety of movements. The young women are dressed = as 
alike ; they wear short, gayly decorated dresses, and tiny lace caps 
of simple construction. There is more variety of iaalaee oe 

the men. Some look like peasants, others like working-men a few 
appear to be courtiers and gentlemen ; there are grave priests and 
sharp-looking lawyers, a curious old fellow with a humped back 
and an idiotic glare at the crowd of lookers-on at the aie and 
an ugly little man in a shocking big red wig, suggestive of a small 
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Vesuvius in an active state of eruption. This procession will be 
viewed with greater interest when we learn that it represents, in 
promenade, the well-known characters of BELLMAN’s poems. Who- 
ever suggested the idea of thus giving a lifelike presentation of 
this great author’s characters certainly deserves great praise. It 
at once suggests the thought how grandly the same principle 
could be carried out with reference to the works of other great 
writers, more particularly SHakesPeaRE, Mowizre, and Batzac. 
The young women who took part in this particular procession 
were wholesomely pretty; they represented the rare combination 
of sound health and good looks, and their cavaliers, in size and 
strength, maintained the reputation of their Scandinavian an- 
cestors. 

Every housewife who has had the good fortune to secure a 
Swedish servant knows her value. The Swedes are active, sensi- 
tive, social, and industrious ; they expect to be well treated and 
well paid for their services. They come from a country where 
schools abound, and are adapted to the nicer parts of household 
economy; they are especially good in the capacity of chamber- 
maid, seamstress, or lady’s attendant.. Swedish girls are brought 
up to be industrious, and have not formed a taste for even the 
cheap luxuries which too often turn a woman’s head, and make 
her unfit for the practical duties of life. In Sweden domestics 
are engaged by the year at a moderate salary; when they get to 
América, where their services are well remunerated, they work 
with greater inspiration. At Castle Garden, where many of these 
girls are engaged, the demand for their services is always largely 
in excess of the supply. They receive from ten to sixteen dollars 
a month wages. Norwegian servants are coming to America in 
increasing numbers, and they prove honest, good-tempered, and 
trustworthy. Their wages at home are very low, varying from 
twenty to forty dollars a year for girls in towns, and in the coun- 
try they are even lower. Swedish male labor is appreciated all 
over the world. From a statement recently made in a Brooklyn 
paper it appears that an English nobleman, one of the largest 
land-owners in the south of Ireland, is about*to introduce new 
blood on to his estate, and has engaged about forty Swedish 
farmers and their families to come to the Emerald Isle in the 
spring of 1889. The object is to create a stronger competition in 
butters, the native farmers having been unable for some time to 
compete with several European brands. 

Wherever they are, the Scandinavians never forget their own 
country. Just before Christmas, 1887, about eight hundred Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and Danes went abroad to spend the holidays, 
while work was slack. They came from the far Northwest— 
Minnesota, Dakota, and a few from as far as Manitoba and the 
shores of Lake Wirnipeg. As they stood on the dock in New 
York they presented a curious sight, clad as they were in great 
buffalo, ’coon-skin, and bear-skin coats, with fur or knit woollen 

.caps pulled down over their ears. Some of them were brakemen 

on the Northwestern railroads, and wore the soft Scotch cap af- 
fected by train brakemen. For a steerage ticket from Chicago to 
Copenhagen and return they paid sixty-five dollars each. In the 
party were two Norwegian doctors, two editors of Norwegian pa- 
pers published in the Northwest, and a few men who had accu- 
mulated wealth in America. The majority of the excursionists 
were farmers, farm-laborers, and wood-choppers from the forests 
of northern Wisconsin, and miners from the vicinity of Lake Su- 
perior. Some of them had been saving out of their small earn- 
ings for months in order to enjoy the trip. Dealers in tin trum- 
pets, little woolly toy sheep, toy carts, tools, drums and trumpets, 
and all the other childish jimcracks suitable to that season, did a 
brisk business about the gangways selling their wares to the 
travellers, intent on making glad the hearts of the little ones at 
home. 

Of the ten thousand Scandinavians that are scattered over New 
York and Brooklyn about one thousand came from Denmark, an 
agricultural country, which, if the truth is told about it, would 
seem in one important particular to realize the dream of some po- 
litical economists, for in that. land there is a general prosperity ; 
no one is very rich, and none are very poor. There, too, they have 
a court of conciliation, or arbitration committee, composed of dis- 
tinguished lawyers who in minor disagreements endeavor to effect 
a settlement between the parties. 

In America the Danes are a hard-working, peace-loving, and 
highly respected class of citizens. Around New York many of 
them are engaged in mechanical trades, and a few will be found 
in the different commercial pursuits ; but the great majority of 
Danes who land on our shores immediately journey westward, 
where they engage in agricultural pursuits, for which, by nature, 
they are well fitted. Racine, Wisconsin, is the head-quarters 
for Danes in this country. On many of the coast-line vessels 
and some of the transatlantic steamers Danish sailors will be 
found. 

A very important industry in this country, carried on under 
Danish auspices, is the sale of certain Danish preparations which 
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application of labor-saving contrivances ; even in the best arranged 
Danish creameries of to-day very little attention is paid to such an 
important matter. The milk, as it arrives from the barn in heavy 
cans, is lifted down from the wagon, carried into the creamery, 
up or down stairs, as the case may be, placed on the scales, 
poured into the receiving-vat, and carried from one place to an- 
other, all by hand—the work, for the most part, being done by 
girls. 

In the American creamery the hook of the swinging crane 
grasps the can from the wagon, and by an easy movement. 
it is tipped, emptying itself into. the weighing-can, whence 
the milk runs by gravitation from one vat into another. The 
building being situated at the foot of some hill, natural or arti- 
ficial, the milk is delivered at the highest point, and the refuse, 
whey or skim and buttermilk, is discharged at a lower level. No 
lifting or carrying is necessary, and the result is a great saving 
of labor as compared with the work in a Danish creamery of the 
same capacity. But this saving of labor and anxiety to rush 
through the largest possible quantity of milk at the least expense 
is undoubtedly in America carried so far as to affect the quality 
of the butter. It is the minute accuracy of small details, strictly 
enforced even in the largest creameries, that makes Danish butter 
stand at the head. In the matter of churns, for instance, a Dan- 
ish butter-maker would not think of churning more than about 
one hundred pounds of butter in one churn, because he believes 
that any larger quantity would change the proper proportions, 
and the concussion, which experience has taught him, give the fin- 
est grained and best flavored butter. If he has five hundred 
pounds of butter he will have five churns, or churn five times a 
day. The American, on the other hand, will, if required, make a 
churn large enough to treat a thousand pounds of butter at one 
churning. 

To show to how fine a point little details are worked out, it may 
be stated that it is considered very important by the Danish but- 
ter-maker whether the roller of the butter-worker (the “ embrace,” 
an American invention) should have eight or nine ridges, a -ques- 
tion which to the uninitiated seems of but little consequence, yet 
on the decision of which the “grain” of the butter to some. ex- 
tent depends. 
little things that makes ‘it possible for the Danish butter-maker 
to entirely avoid washing the butter. It is claimed by the Danes 
that the best butter is made without any washing whatever. But 
this requires extremely careful working. The butter must be 
of the proper solidity when worked, the salt must be added just 
at the right moment, and the second working must take place just 
at the right time and be properly executed. If these precautions 
are not strictly followed, the result is either overworked and greasy 
butter of poor grain and flavor, ag a streaky appearance, and but- 
termilk remaining in the butter. Moderate washing is considered 
the safegfmethod, where the maker is not over-scrupulous us to 
details, “While washing is considered a necessity in America, 
quantities of otherwise good butter are spoiled by overwashing, 
all flavor being washed out in order to free the butter from but- 
termilk. 

Many Danes are employed in the Hecla Iron-Works, Greenpoint, 
on the East River, directly opposite New York. At these iron- 
works several hundred men are engaged on architectural and or- 
namental iron-work of every description. This immense establish- 
ment was started by a modest, unassuming Dane, N. Poutsoy, now 
one of the firm, who began the business only twelve years ago. 
The two other partners, M. Earr and B; E. J. Eris, are Norwegians. 
About one hundred Scandinavians are employed in this establish- 
ment, some of them having risen to be the heads of departments. 
In the work done by this concern about twenty different trades 
are represented ; there is the original designing for the work, 
modelling, electro-plating, plaster work, blacksmithing, foundery 
work, brass and iron work, ornamental and artistic wrought-iron 
work, carpentering, lacquer work, and various subdivisions of these 
and other employments. The architectural iron - work on some 
of the largest public buildings in New York and the elevated 
railroads has been done by this firm. 

In religion the great majority of Scandinavians are Lutherans. 
Some of the earlier immigrations to this country were due to reli- 
gious dissensions at home. One religious party, called the Hang- 
ians, in 1837 settled in La Salle County, Illinois, and for a long 
time used a barn for their church. A son of Even Hge, one of 
the leaders of the party, was Col. Hans Hee, who raised a Scandi- 
navian regiment during the war, and fell in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, in 1863. The first church built for the Norwegian settle- 
ment in Wisconsin was erected in 1844 at Koskonong. In 1846 
a church was built at Lisbon, Kendall County, Illinois, belonging 
to what later was developed into the Norwegian Danish Confer- 
ence of North America. There are about six hundred Scandina- 
vian Lutheran churches in the United States, which represent a 
membership of 125,000. The Augustana Synod, representing the 





are used by dairymen in the manufacture of butter and ‘cl 
Denmark has acquired a high reputation for its butter. Danish 
butter is sold at the highest figures in London, and holds the high- 
est rank in the brands prepared for export to Brazil and other 
tropical countries. Formerly it was made in private dairies, but 
within the last ten years the business has been greatly developed, 
and large creameries have become the rule instead of the excep- 
tion. At Copenhagen Cur. Hansen has a laboratory for the mak- 
ing of the preparations alluded to, and branch houses in this coun- 
try in Chicago, and Little Falls, New York. These preparations, 
originally Danish, were first introduced in America in 1877, when 
Mr. J. D. FrepericKsEN, a Dane, came to New York from Den- 
mark for the purpose of recommending them to the trade. The 
articles were then manufactured in Copenhagen only. The follow- 
ing year, however, the demand for them increased to such an ex- 
tent that it was found best to start a factory-in New York city. 
Experience soon demonstrated that the centre of the trade was not 
in New York city but in the western part of the State: there was 
also the necessity of purer air and water; consequently the plant 
was removed to Little Falls, New York, where it has been located 
since 1882. The preparations are sold to all the dairy sections in 
the United States and Canada, and considerable quantities are ex- 
ported to the West Indies, South America, New Zealand, etc. The 
branch. office in Chicago, in charge of another Dane, Mr. J. H. 
Monrap, was established in 1885. 

It will be interesting to compare the American and Danish 
systems of dairying from Mr. FREDERICKSEN’s point of view, and 
he is an expert in such matters: The main feature about Ameri- 
can dairying is found in the ingenious contrivances which are em- 
ployed by the American, enabling him to treat large quantities of 
milk with a minimum of labor, while the Danish butter-maker is 
noted for the care he displays in the smallest detail of the work. 
In Denmark, as in most old countries, progress is slow, one im- 
provement following another in regular order, based upon old cus- 
toms, and often upon prejudices too deeply rooted to be put away, 
or to allow intermediate, often unnecessary, steps to be passed by. 
On the other and, the caution and hesitancy with which changes 
are made give more stability to the business, and insure against 
failures, which are more frequent in places where the industry is 
rashly built up on bare ground, as in the northwestern part of our 
. country. 
In Denmark, labor being cheap, there is no urgent reason for the 
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The leading church in New York city is the new one built in 
memory of Gustavus ADoLPHus, located in Twenty-second Street 
near Third Avenue. The front of the building is of cut stone and 
the other parts of brick. The auditorium has three galleries, and 
there is a large basement and a library. The cost of the building 
was $60,000. The Church was organized in 1860 and has now 
nine hundred communicants. The pastor is the Rev. C. E. Lrnp- 
pera. There is a Methodist church for Scandinavians on Lexing- 
ton Avenue near Fifty-second Street, and a Seamen’s Bethel for 
Danes in South William Street. There are three churches for 
Scandinavians in Brooklyn; one of them is in charge of Rev. 
Rasmus ANDERSEN, who also does very effective missionary work 
about Castle Garden. At 26 State Street there is located Rev. 
A. B. Litisa, who gives his entire time to missionary work among 
the Scandinavians. These people, both at home and in the United 
States, are a church-going class, and nearly all of them are brought 
up in the Lutheran (which is the state) Church. Modern agnos- 
ticism has made little or no progress among the Scandinavians. 
One of their home papers recently reported the cases of two or 
three persons in Malmé, Sweden, who had denied the existence of 
God, and who on that account had been fined in sums ranging 
from fifty to one hundred dollars, 

An important national educational institution is the Augustana 
College, located at Rock Island, Illinois. 
Scandinavian Lutheran Synod, and comprises theological, collegi- 
ate, and preparatory departments, and a conservatory of music. 
There is nothing peculiar in the course of instruction except that 
much attention is paid to the study of the Swedish language— 
the aim being to prepare students for missionary and school work 
among their own countrymen, and to “foster those traits of mind 
and character which are truly admirable in the Scandinavian peo- 
ple.” Among the societies connected with the college it is some-- 
what curious to note the “Silver Cornet Band” organization, and 
the “olus Choir.” The edifice itself is one of the finest college 
buildings in the country. One of the leading publishing houses 
for religious literature, the Augustana Book Concern, is located at 
this place; another large company, the Engberg and Holemberg 
Publishing Co., has rooms at Chicago, which is the head-quarters 
also for the Bethania Publishing Co., and at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
there is another company. 


- The first Scandinavian newspaper in America was published 
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in 1847 in Illinois; one of its editors was Mr. Knup LanGEe.anp> 
now of the Scandinaven, Chicago. At the present time there are 
no Jess than a score of Scandinavian journals published in Chi- 
cago; in Iowa there are nine; in Minnesota, eight; in Rock Isl- 
and, Illinois, three; and one or two are published in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, and in Brooklyn and in 
Jamestown, New York. Three are published in the city of New 
York, the leading journal being the North Star, which was started 
about seventeen years ago. This paper is independent in politics. 
It is a weekly, and one page is entirely devoted to news from Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. A generous amount of space is al- 
lotted to fiction, there is a general résumé of American news, a 
list of letters in the Post-office for Scandinavians, and a column 
devoted to bequests, in which natives of either of the three coun- 
tries living in America might be interested. All these papers are 
published in the Swedish language. A few years ago a magazine 
called Scandinavia was published at Chicago in the English lan- 
guage, but the enterprise did not seem to succeed. It was an ex- 
cellent periodical, and the writer is indebted to it for some of the 
facts contained in this article. Of religious papers published in 
the United States thiere are twenty-four Norwegian and Swedish, 
and three Danish. The Scandinavians are fond of reading, and 
their first aim on arriving in this country is to learn the English 
language; it is very often the case that they learn to read 
English quite well before they can speak a word of the lan- 
guage. 

As already stated, there are in New York city few clubs or so- 
cial organizations peculiar to this class of people. In addition, 
however, to a number of singing societies and the benevolent or- 
ganizations. already mentioned, there is a Scandinavian society in 
New York which is partly literary and partly benevolent in its 
character. It aims to help the young Scandinavians who arrive 
in this country, secure them employment, and prevent them from 
forming bad associations. When the Civil War broke out it is 
interesting to note that the one hundred members of this club 
joined the Union army in a body under the lieutenancy of C. J. 
CHRISTENSEN, a Dane, afterward General. Less than one-third of 
the volunteers came back alive. 

The Scandinavians can boast of many well-known countrymen 
who have sojourned, or who now live, in the United States. That 
author, with the curious name ByérNstJERNE BsdRNson (pro- 
nounced B’yurn-st’year-ney B'yurn-son), spent the year 1880-81 
in America, and is numbered among the popular writers of the 
time. He was born in 1832, in a lonesome, dreary parsonage in 
northwestern Norway, and: modern Norwegian literature may be 
said to begin with him. -His first novel was published in 1856, 
and all his stories are charming pictures of life in his native land. 
He has written some tragedies, which have been successfully pro- 
duced at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. A Scandinavian, 
CiEeMENS Pererssy, in criticising his works says: ‘In practical life 
he is apt. to make everything a question of party, and liable to 
forget that the other party also may comprise honest people ; and 
this circumstance has now and then caused some passing trouble 
in his life, otherwise so rich and happy and blessed in every re- 
spect.” Hyatmar HsortH Borgsen (pronounced Yalmar Yort Boy- 
e-sen) is a frequent. contributor to our best periodicals, and since 
1882 has been Professor of German at Columbia College, New 
York. He is a Norwegian, was born in 1848, and came to the 
United States in 1869, when he took a professorship in Urbana 
University, Ohio, afterward was Professor of German at Cornell 
University, and then went to Columbia College, as stated. He has 
published several tales and legends having reference to Norway, 
and his books have been popular with the public. 

The distinguished mechanician, Captain Joun Ericsson, is a 
Swede, and a resident of New York City. He was born in 1803, 
and in early life served in the Swedish Army. He always show- 
ed a taste for mechanics, and when quite a young man projected 
his flame engine, an engine intended to work independently of 
steam, by condensing flame. In 1826, when he obtained permis- 
sion to visit England, where he hoped to bring his invention to 
public notice, he soon discovered that when the engine was work- 
ed by mineral fuel the experiment was a total failure. He was not 
discouraged, however, and in 1829 produced a locomotive engine 
that obtained the then incredible speed of fifty miles an hour. 
He subsequently came to the United States, and here he has been 
the author of many inventions which have made his name famil- 
iar to the public, the iron-clad Monitor being the most important. 
On Captain Ericsson’s eighty-fifth birthday (in August, 1888) 
the King of Sweden sent a message to Consul-General Bors, in- 
structing him to call upon the Captain and convey to him the 
regards of the King. Captain Ericsson for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has lived in an old-fashioned house on Beach Street, which 
was at one time a pleasant location for a residence, but is now 
largely given up to warehouses. He formerly exercised by walk- 
ing in the street, but of late years he keeps up his strength by a 
system of calisthenics, which he practises in his house and in the 
yard in the rear of his home. His appetite is good, and he lives 
almost exclusively on a vegetable diet; he uses Graham: bread 
of a peculiar kind which he got from a-baker on West Broad- 
way some years ago. The baker still supplies the old man, 
though the two have never spoken since the order to send the 
bread regularly was given, nearly a quarter of a century ago. On 
the evening of Captain Ericsson’s birthday seventy-five members 
of Scandinavian societies gave him a serenade. A saxhorn band 
played Swedish airs, and singing societies sang the Swedish na- 
tional hymn, “ Hor oss Svea,” and “ Brudrefarden.” 

Among other noted Scandinavians mention must be made of 
Gen. C, J. Curistensen, who has been in the United States for 
forty years. From 1868 to 1875 he was consul for Denmark. 
He established the large banking business of Froop & O’Baten in 
California, and is at present the manager in New York for 
Drexel, Morgan, & Co. He is a man who has often helped his 
poorer countrymen, and is highly respected by both Danes and 
Americans. He resides in a commodious mansion in South Brook- 
lyn, and is a prominent member of Plymouth Church, of which 
Henry Warp Beecuer was formerly the pastor. 

Another resident of Brooklyn is J. E. Swanstrom, a Swedish 
lawyer, who, in the summer of 1888, was appointed by the Mayor 
of the city a member of the Board of Education. The famous 
tenor singer, GzorGe WERRENRATH, @ Dane, is a resident of Brook- 
lyn. N. Poutsoy, of the Hecla Iron-Works, will well represent 
how a foreigner, full of pluck and enterprise, can succeed in busi- 
ness in the United States. Wutt1am H. Hornvm, another Dane, 
employed in the “ Hecla,” is the inventor of the patent registry- 
bell worn on the coats of street-car conductors throughout the 
country, and made the plans for the Fourth Avenue improve- 
ment—partly tunnel and partly open cut—through which run 
the numerous trains of the New York Central Railroad, The 

wealthy Cuartes Gitsry, of hotel fame, now deceased, was a 
Dane. The widow of Epmunp Nevrert, the well-known pianist, 
who died some months ago, is a daughter of a distinguished en- 
gineer, C. W. Bercu, whose name. is known to science by his 
deeds, and to the common people of Norway from his care of the 
roads. Rev. CHRISTOPHER JANSEN, of Minneapolis, is a well-known 
Norwegian novelist of the past; and in Congress, representing the 
Fifth Minnesota District, is the Hon. Knutz Netsoy. In New 
York city, Carist1an Bors is the Consul-General for Sweden and 
Norway, and Henry M. Brasm for Denmark. 
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